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BY REV. DR. THEODORE APPEL, LANCASTER, PA. 


THE greatest of all teachers reproved the learned men of His 
day, because they were not able to discern the “signs of the 
times.”” From the appearance of the sky they predicted foul 
or fair weather, a matter where only a passing temporal inter- 
est was concerned; but in regard to historical events unfolding 
around them, in whose sybilline leaves they might read their 
well-being as a nation and as individuals, they possessed no 
power of discernment, no ability whatever to form an idea of 
their drift and meaning. As history a few years afterwards 
proved, they were in this respect totally blind, incapable of per- 
ceiving the rising swell of a revolution, which was soon to con- 
vulse all nations, and in the end extend its influence down 
through all future generations. They did not seem to entertain 
even a remote fear or thought that the ground on which they 
stood was all undermined, and that a fearful earthquake was 
concentrating its forces, which in a very short time would rend 
their nation asunder and engulf it in fearful ruin. The fault 
here was not the want of general knowledge, of culture or re- 
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finement, for these abounded; but rather the absence of a criti- 
cal spiritual sense, by which they would have been able to have 
felt the powers of history as it were from afar, and in some 
degree calculated the course they intended to take. This 
spiritual sense, or faith as it may be called, was oppressed in 
their experience by a disgusting pride, an overweening self- 
sufficiency, and an inordinate love of wealth, of honor and of 
the world as it then stood. This so beclonded their minds, that 
they desired nothing better for themselves or their nation. 
They cared not to look beyond their own narrow horizon for 
help and deliverance. 

The language of our Saviour, however, implies not orly a 
reproof, but also an encouragement, an injunction, or we may 
say, a command to study the signs of the times, which cannot 
be unheeded without dishonor and harm. to ourselves and 
others. It is a rational pursuit; a duty that involves the most 
momentous interests. If nature is a book in which God is con- 
tinually revealing Himself, much more is this the case with his- 
tory, where He has given the highest possible revelation of 
Himself to man. 

Encouraged by such high authority, it may prove profitable to 
consider some of the more prominent signs of our times, to en- 
courage their earnest-study and contemplation, and, so far as pos- 
sible, to arrive at their true interpretation. The subject, we are 
aware, is a difficult one. The instances, in which men have 
failed to explain the meaning of the events of the times aright 
are so numerous, that we may well be appalled at the magni- 
tude and difficulty of the work. Many false prophets have 
gone forth in all ages, and many there are in our day, who have 
become so intoxicated with their own subjective fancies, that it 
has been difficult to deeide whether we should be most surprised 
at their extravagance and nonsense, or at their want of common 
sense. But here as elsewhere, there is a right and safe path, 
as well as many false and devious ones, and he is wise who 
steadily seeks the right, unappalled by the lions in the way; 
not he who from fear of getting into the wrong path, takes no 
path at all. 
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In looking after the signs of our times, let us commence with 
our own country and hemisphere. There can be no doubt now 
that the new world has fully entered the main stream of history, 
and that it is already exerting a world-wide historical influence. 
Here thea we may make a beginning in casting the horoscope 
of the great future of history now at our doors. 

Next to the American Revolution, our late civil war is the 
most prominent world-historical fact in our history. Its bene- 
ficial results, so far as we are concerned, are patent to all in 
the new and vigorous life which has shown itself in all depart- 
ments of our activity as a nation since the war; but its princi- 
pal historical significance consists, as we conceive, in the fact 
that it asserted and emphatically maintained the authority of 
law, the principle of order and authority over against the prin- 
ciple of disorder and disintegration. Under this aspect, it is 
the proper complement and interpretation of the Revolution. 
It was the right and duty of our forefathers to overthrow the 
English authority in this country, because it was false and op- 
pressive; but only because it was false and oppressive. It was 
not their intention to resist just and lawful authority as such, 
and they were not by any means revolutionists, as the term is 
now frequently understood. Our revolution partook much 
more of the character of a reformation in the political sphere, 
than of a revolution in the modern sense of the term. Still 
this great movement here in America was regarded with doubt 
and suspicion, and it was just as often quoted in defense of 
lawless revolutionary movements, as it was in favor of sober 
free institutions. By many honest and honorable advocates of 
legitimate authority in government, it was feared as something 
dangerous to all true government. It had brought into prom- 
inent relief the idea of freedom; but it did not seem to put up 
a breakwater against licentiousness and lawlessness in the name of 
liberty. Such fears existed to a large extent even among the 
best men in this country before the last war. To very many 
serious persons the feeling of doubt and suspense in regard to 
our future was painful in the extreme. Everybody felt un- 
comfortable and uncertain as to the future. The assertion of 
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a distinguished English statesman at that time, that it was the 
destiny of the Anglo-Saxon race to divide and disintegrate in- 
definitely was applied to our political situation, and the pros- 
pects of this country and of the world at large were sufficient- 
ly dark and gloomy. The war was a necessity, therefore, and 
the course which events took was just that which the logic of 
history imploringly demanded. As the principle of liberty had 
been heroically fought out here, it was necessary, in order to 
inspire confidence in this grand historical result, that the prin- 
ciple of order, authority and law should be asserted with equal 
emphasis and earnestness. The two are vitally connected, and 
the one necessarily involves the other in every healthy normal 
growth of history. Liberty without law is licentiousness, 
whilst law without liberty is no law at all, but simply arbitrari- 
ness and tyranny, without any valid authority. Had not, 
therefore, a decided protest against lawlessness been made in 
this country, such as was evolved out of our late strife, the 
principle of liberty would have been one-sided; it would have 
run riot, led to anarchy, and, in the end, to entire disintegra- 
tion. The foundations of society would have given way, and 
more terrible would have been our situation than that of Mexico 
or the South American Republics. This entire western world, 
to all appearances, would have been rendered helplessly incapable 
of asserting its own self-hood, and must have fallen into the 
most abject servitude to the will of European nations. Fortunate- 
ly, however, this was not our destiny ; a conservative principle of — 
which we were hardly conscious, came to light, which brought 
about a complete equilibrium or conservation of forces. This 
fact, we say, in itself speaks volumes. It is in the history of 
the world a sign of the times, a guaranty of permanence in our 
social order, a prophecy of our future progress as a nation, and 
a pledge of the supremacy of the Germanic race in this western 
world, which amounts to an almost indefinite lease. 

Here, on this continent as in Europe, the two leading races 
of modern history, the Latin and the Germanic, have been 
brought into intimate relations. Which was the ruling, pro- 
gressing, historical race seemed to be decided long before our 
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late struggle; but of that there still seemed to be room for at 
least some doubt. Hence, when our destiny seemed to be 
quivering in the balance, Louis Napoleon, the corypheus of 
Latinism, considered the time as opportune for the expansion 
of the Latin race in the new world by the establishment of im- 
perialism in our sister republic of Mexico. In this, as in many 
other things, he showed himself an astute politician, and had not 
the course of events in our own republic paralyzed his deep-laid 
plan, he would have been regarded as far-sighted, and perhaps 
as entitled to the credit of effecting a coup d’etat here also in 
America. We know its history, and we know how promptly 
the idea of extending the Latin race was relinquished, as soon 
as it was seen that the principle of authority was destined to 
triumph in the Union. There was no hope for Latin rule or 
authority, where the more vigorous Germanic race was de- 
termined to maintain itself, by maintaining the dignity and 
majesty of law. The doubts in regard to our sanity, or capaci- 
ty to maintain order and prosperity, vanished during the siege 
of Richmond, and at Appomatox Court House; and it became a 
foregone conclusion all over the world, that this country 
with its somewhat original character was a fixed historical fact. 
We gained immensely in popularity and true esteem the world 
around, among despots as well as republicans. The Czar, the 
Sultan, the Mikado, and the Pope, respect us more than ever 
before. Mr. Seward, who has just gone round the world, says, 
we are respected and honored by all nations. 

The destiny of the Latin race on this continent, so unpromi- 
sing at the present time, is a matter of interesting historical con- 
jecture. The Empire of Brazil is certainly a significant fact; slow 
as its progress is, it has before it an interesting and promising 
future; but it is an easy matter now to foresee that all the La- 
tin nations on this side of the Atlantic are hopelessly bound 
to occupy a secondary position in relation to the great republic 
of the North. It is, in fact, no doubt, one part of our high 
calling as a nation, for which Providence constituted us a nation, 
and gave us the victory over Disorder, that we might serve as 
an encouragement and a guide to the other nations of this con- 
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tinent, in their struggles to secure to themselves the establish- 
ment of the reign of liberty and law. South and Central 
America are helpless and hopeless enough as it is, but much 
more probably would this be the case, if they had not before 
them the example of the vigorous race of the North. 

Still less likely is it, as we look at it, that Latin rule and 
influence should ever get the upper hand here in the United 
States. Pure Latin elements are few and insignificant, but they 
are quickened and organized by the presence of a very con- 
siderable importation of the Celtic race, that more or less allies 
itself to the Latin order of life. Some, indeed, have expressed 
their fears, as if serious danger were to be apprehended in re- 
gard to Anglo-Saxon rule, free institutions and the Evangeli- 
cal Church, from our Hibernian friends, who crowd upon our 
shores and fill up our cities. The number of pure Celtic Irish, 
as distinguished from the lowland Scotch and Scotch Irish who 
are of Germanic origin, is already considerable, but not by any 
means as large, relatively, as we might suppose, from the com- 
motions which they make. It is said that at present they rule 
the politics of New York, the largest city in America, and 
through it, the State at large; and it is feared that by and by 
they will rule the whole country through the State and city of 
New York. We apprehend, however, that the manifestations 
of danger from this quarter will end in smoke rather than in a 
change in the great current of history. Our Celtic friends, by 
their bold strikes up in our coal mines, make themselves felt for 
a few months over the whole country; so also they strike what 
they consider good bargains with corrupt politicians in New 
York, and for a time seem to rule our great metropolis. But 
their real strength, even in New York, is very much overrated ; 
they do not there count one out of seven in population. Be- 
sides, political manipulations are ephemeral, and the principle 
of Reform, which is an innate principle in Germanic civiliza- 
tion, is always at hand and ready to assert its rights in sweep- 
ing away corrupt combinations, whether in Church or State. 
Neither the Celtic nor the Latin race can, therefore, expect to 
rule in the United States, but must expect, as a matter of 
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course, gradually to undergo the process of assimilation. It will 
then no doubt, prove a valuable element in our national life. The 
fact is, the wrongs of Ireland will probably never be righted in 
the old country. But here, in this great country, they may be. 
There is here a chance for everybody to make a fresh start in 
life, and it is best for our Irish friends to leave Ireland to the 
English, and come to America, as they are now doing, in over- 
whelming numbers. In this comparatively free, bracing, moral 
and religious atmosphere of America, this interesting remnant 
of a once powerful race in Europe, may yet unfold its better 
life and become a blessing to the world. 

The supremacy of the Germanic race, as a fixed fact on this 
continent, means, however, much more than mere superiority in 
number, in muscle, or in brain. A race is an entity, a power 
or factor in history, of a very general and complex character. 
It implies an order of civilization, a system of thought, of ideas 
and of religion, which it carries with it wherever it goes, and 
to which it gives a permanent local habitation and name. But 
of this we shall speak more at large further on, after we have 
made a full survey of the whole field before us. 

The relative position of the two ruling races of the world in 
this country may then be regarded as fixed for the present, 
and most probably for an indefinite future. The interpreter of 
signs, therefore, may be said to have here an open sea with plain 
sailing. Their relation, however, to each other in Europe, to 
which we must also direct attention, is much more complicated. 
There, for many centuries, they have been so closely connected 
and intertwined, that it becomes much more difficult to prog- 
nosticate in regard to theic separate fortunes or destinies. 

It has been frequently remarked, that the overthrow of the 
western Roman Empire in the fifth century of the Christian 
Era, by the Northern Barbarians, resulted in their actual sub- 
jection to Roman authority and rule. What appeared to be a 
crushing defeat to old imperial Rome, in the end turned out to 
be the most sublime victory over blind, brute Barbarian force. 
The fall of the Empire in the West, was rather the fall of its 
corruptions, or of its old heathen form. Everything that was 
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truly good and valuable in Roman civilization survived the de- 
luge, and in living connection with the Christian Church, it 
became in reality a greater power in the world’s history, than 
that ever wielded by the Cesars. After barbaric force had 
swept away the old order of things, it was utterly helpless to 
take charge of its own interests; possessing within itself no 
principle of reconstruction, it had to throw itself back upon the 
conquered for guidance; and it then exhibited, not only a due 
appreciation of the civilization which it had overcome, but even 
an apparent abject subjection to it. So it has often happened 
in the progress of history. During the whole period of the 
middle ages, the Germanic was in fact in a state of subordina- 
tion to the Latin race. What neither the legions of Cesar nor 
of Varus were able to accomplish, the subjugation of Germany, 
was accomplished in the most effectual way by Christian Rome, 
with its spiritual weapons. Czesar crossed the Rhine, but after 
having advanced into Germany as far as he thought it com- 
ported with Roman dignity, recrossed it for more ample secur- 
ity; and his successors, who went further and attempted to ac- 
complish more than he did, only learned by sad experience more 
of the increasing magnitude of the work. Germany, however, 
was accessible to the spiritual influences of the Gospel, and 
freely received the missionaries sent out from Rome; so that 
when the schism took place in the eighth century between the 
eastern and western churches the latter was more than compen- 
sated for its loss of influence in the East, by its increase of ter- 
ritory in the West. The spread of Christianity in Europe, 
during what is sometimes called “The Dark Ages,” is one of 
the most brilliant acquisitions ever made by the Christian 
Church, and is full of instruction to all those, in our day, who 
seek the spread of the Gospel in foreign parts. No class of 
men ever made greater sacrifices than the early missionaries, 
who penetrated the forests of Germany and laid the founda- 
tions of the Christian Church and Christian civilization on that 
heathen soil. And never did a people show greater readiness 
to forsake their idels and receive the Gospel. Almost literally 
it could be said, in some instances, that nations were converted 
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inaday. Submission to the Gospel was, as a natural conse- 
quence, followed by submission to those from whom they re- 
ceived this priceless treasure. Rome, from which the mission- 
ary was sent out, became in the minds of the new converts the 
capital of the world, a sacred city, much as Jerusalem in its day 
had been to the Jewish dispersion, and the Bishop of Rome 
came to be regarded as the universal bishop or high priest of 
Christendom. Sometimes it is imagined that the rise of the 
papacy was purely the work of a cunning craft, which sought 
ecclesiastical aggrandizement, at the expense of an ignorant 
and superstitious people. Doubtless a worldly and selfish ele- 
ment was at work there, as it is everywhere in history; but it 
is an idle task to attempt to explain such a phenomenon in this 
way. ‘The papacy was an historical growth, something neces- 
sary and useful in its day. What gave it vitality and power ~ 
was the deep religious reverence, and it may be, to some extent, 
the superstition of the Germanic nations after their conversion 
to Christianity. Had it not been for this accession of the fresh, 
vigorous, native devotion of the new nations of the West that 
were brought within the pale of the Church, the papacy never 
would have acquired such vitality and universal significance. In 
the absence of such a reinforcement, it would, most probably, 
after the schism of the Greek Church, and the sanguinary con- 
quests of the Mohammedans on Christian soil, either become 
subject to the patriarch at Constantinople, or dried up alto- 
gether like otner apostolical Sees, such as those of Jerusalem, 
Antioch or Alexandria. 

This subjection of the Germanic nations to Latin rule, and 
Latin Christianity, was, as a general thing, free; as freely ac- 
corded as it was freely exercised. Free Germanic tendencies, 
to throw off the Roman yoke, or to make it less burdensome, 
were, it is true, continually at work during the Middle Ages, 
and at times they expressed themselves with much emphasis. 
In the Church there were Reformers before the Reformation, 
such as Wickliff and Huss; and in the State, the German Em- 
perors, at times rebelled against Italian authority or endured it 
with an ill-suppressed protest. But these were only signs ot 
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the times, and had their significance in the new future that had 
not yet dawned upon the world. They had no sensible effect 
as yet in changing the broad and deep current of history. The 
mass of society honored and respected the established order of 
life as right and proper in itself. 

King John of England could effect nothing in his antagonism 
with the Bishop of Rome. His people all forsook him and fled. 
Henry IV., Emperor of Germany, was glad to do penance in 
winter, and to plead for his crown at the hands of the Pope. 
Such things could not have taken place unless the people, as a 
body, public opinion enlightened and unenlightened, had sanc- 
tioned and approved of it. It was the deep reverence for reli- 
gion, and respect for Christianity among the Germanic races, 
we say, that helped to foster and build up that wonderful 
framework of Roman authority which we witness everywhere 
throughout the history of the Middle Ages. Superficial 
thinkers, who have no idea of historical development, and who 
measure past ages by the standards of their own times, may 
see nothing in those ages but cunning priestcraft on the one 
side, and ignorant, besotted superstition on the other. What, 
however, is this but pessimism of the worst kind, looking only 
at one side, and that the worst? There is a divine element in 
history as well as a diabolical one. Christ is out on the sea 
ruling the storm, as well as Satan, the author of confusion and 
disorder. 

What some are disposed to regard as base and abject submis- 
sion, during long and dreary centuries, to an irresponsible au- 
thority, on the part of the German nations, is now, as the 
sources of history are more thoroughly explored, coming very 
properly to be regarded as their just and normal status during 
that period. It was far better for them to be under Latin rule 
than un ‘er none at all, or to be left to the mercy of feudal 
lords, or such warlike, lawless, and ambitious men, as the Ger- 
man Emperors often were, who needed to be ruled just as much 
as their subjects. The Church of Rome contained within itself 
the elements of civilization, social order and Christianity; and 
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penser of these gifts, and the main source from which a prin- 
ciple of order and authority could go forth into the midst of the 
surrounding chaos. Besides, it was necessary that the Ger- 
manic race, as a whole, should be kept in a state of pupilage. 
Whilst it embodied in itself the grandest and noblest elements 
which could adorn a national character, it was still youthful 
and impetuous, undeveloped and not in a condition as yet to 
take its own affairs into its own hands. Nations and races are 
like individuals; they have their youth, their manhood, and their 
old age; and it is just as idle to expect that a nation should 
spring up into the full maturity of its strength, as it would be 
for a child to assume the character and responsibilities of a full- 
grown man. Our own nation can hardly be considered an ex- 
ception ; it is not a new nation, strictly speaking: it is rather a 
continuation and expansion of the national life of Europe, and 
it can, therefore, hardly be said to have had an infancy or 
youth. But with the nations of Europe it was entirely differ- 
ent. They commenced their existence in a state of barbarism, 
and for them to arrive at a state of civilization and refinement, 
it was necessary that they should pass through a long period of 
growth and discipline. Here the laws of human nature are just 
as unchangeable and imperious as those which control the 
growth of the oak or the cedar. A warm-hearted philanthropy 
would seek to wrench a nation, in a day or a year, from the 
dominion of barbarism and superstition; but experience goes 
to show that this cannot be done. Refinement is a process, and 
it must go forward under favorable conditions in the way of a 
free and spon aneous development, not too much hastened by 
artificial excitements on the one hand, nor retarded by violent 
obstructions on the other. This was especially true, as history 
shows, of the Germanic nations. They embodied within them- 
selves great capacities; but just because they were conscious of 
such powers, they possessed a high degree of self-feeling, which 
could not be coerced or forced in its developments, and they 
must be left to unfold the flower and fruit of their gifted na- 
ture in a free and untrammelled way. The process to us, in 
this fast age, seems slow indeed ; but this slowness in maturing 
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was the pledge and prophecy of something great and good in 
the future. What comes up in a night, like Jonah’s gourd, 
passes away just as soon. Everything of permanent value in 
human society is a plant of slow growth. 

It was, therefore, right and proper that the rude nations of 
the north should remain for centuries subject to the Church of 
Rome. What they needed most was discipline; their wild, law- 
less propensities must be crushed by some firm authority, and 
their innate love of freedom must be restrained by the austere 
presence of law. All this they found in the Christian Church 
as then established. Christianity as apprehended by the Latin 
race was characteristically a religion of system, order, law, au- 
thority, and it was well that it was so, for it qualified it to be 
the guide and nurse of youthful nations, and constituted it a 
stern but useful disciplinarian in the growth and development 
of European society. It would indeed be difficult to estimate 
how much the Germanic nations are indebted for their present 
greatness to the stern mother which guarded their youth, and 
prepared them for their manhood. It is not at all likely that 
they ever would have arrived at their present rational ideas of 
freedom, had they not learned in their youth the sacredness of 
law and the virtue of the rod. It is often said that their posi- 
tion during these ages was abject, and particular instances are 
cited to show how much they were oppressed and ruled with a 
rod of iron. It is shocking, certainly, to our supposed high 
refinement in this nineteenth century, to read of one German 
Emperor holding the stirrup whilst the Pope mounted his horse, 
or of another doing penance barefooted in the snow at the door 
of the proud pontiff. These, however, are only particular in- 
stances that seem strange to us, but which were regarded at 
the time as significant religious acts. In such an extensive 
political and ecclesiastical system as that which ruled Europe 
during the middle ages, there were doubtless many abuses and 
many acts of harsh tyranny. But the system must be judged 
of as a whole; as a disciplinary institute it answered its purpose 
well, as is proved by the great nations of the present day, that 
came forth from that school. Nations, like individuals need 
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discipline before they arrive at their majority, and none more 
so than the Germanic. They have been distinguished from the 
time of Cesar and Tacitus, down to the present day, for their 
love of freedom which frequently runs into lawlessness and 
hatred of all restraints. With this, is also connected much 
stubbornness and self-will, so that it is sometimes said that it is 
difficult out of a crowd to find two Germans that think alike, or 
are willing to work together for a common public good. Of 
course all this is an abuse of a noble quality in the Germans. 
What they needed, therefore, in their youthful period especially, 
was discipline, so that their better qualities might be brought 
out and turned to good account. This they received during 
the medieval period, and the result speaks for itself. It is 
needed at the present day. No where else is discipline more 
needed still than in Germany. 

But the ‘state of pupilage, which requires the discipline 
of the rod, must not be indefinitely prolonged in the case of a 
race or a nation, just as little as in the case of the individual. 
There is a period when it arrives at maturity, and when it be- 
comes its duty to take its affuirs into its own hand and strive to 
realize its own distinctive work or mission in the world. If, by 
untoward circumstances, it is not allowed to do this, its growth 
is violently checked, and it falls back hopelessly into abject 
servitude to some power foreign to itself. It was, therefore, 
peculiarly fortunate for the Germanic nations, as distinguished 
from the Romanic, that an opportunity was presented to them 
at the right period of time to pass beyond the period of pupil- 
age into that of free and independent action on the arena of 
history. Such an opportunity was afforded, as we know, by 
the Reformation of the sixteenth century. It came like the 
wind, no man knowing whence it came nor whither it went. 
It was a new birth or development of history; and it appre- 
hended the Germanic nations on that side of Christianity, the 
side of Freedom or liberty, which addressed itself with irresistible 
power to the very heart of the race itself. Christianity is 
many-sided, and its full character can never be apprehended 
and exhibited by any single fragment of the human family, 
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such as a particular nation or race. It requires rather all 
these combined to exhibit it in its full splendor, its symmetry, 
its unity, its beauty. The Latin race had apprehended and 
exhibited it prevailingly, as a system of law, order and authority 
for the world; the Reformation imposed it as a duty on the Ger- 
manic race to apprehend it under the aspect of true liberty or 
evangelical freedom. This gave it a work to perform, and 
awakened its own self-consciousness, as well as a consciousness 
of the mission it had to fulfill in history. As a matter of course, 
it produced a separation from the rule and authority of the 
Latin Church, and unfortunately, though unavoidably, gave rise 
to bitterness and strife which have not subsided down to the 
present day. Asa national result, the two races came to oc- 
cupy the relation of antagonism. It was no longer that of ac- 
knowledged subordination, but rather of co-ordination. This, as 
is natural to suppose, could not be freely accorded at once, and 
the consequence was, that the strife continued for a whole 
century, before the question of status of the two parties could 
come to anything like a definite settlement. It was a dark, 
stormy and tempestuous period, illumined with the glare of 
theological controversy, and full of intrigues, but with all, of 
earnest and manly efforts to restore the lost equilibrium of 
society. It was a struggle at first between two giant intel- 
lectual powers, the one for the supremacy which it had exer- 
cised for centuries over the nations, the other for acknowledg- 
ment, position, and occupation in the new era of the world’s 
history now looming up to view. After the theological war 
was over, it then became in Germany a hand to hand fight on 
the bloody field of battle, which continued for a whole genera- 
tion, and constituted the memorable Thirty Years’ War. With 
the wonderful vicissitudes of that war, with its alternate vic- 
tories and defeats, the student of history is familiar, as they 
are reproduced and represented in life-like forms on the glowing 
pages of Schiller. The celebrated peace of Westphalia in 1648 
ended this strife and in a great measure gave peace to Europe. 
After herculean efforts had been made for the mutual destruc- 
tion of the contending parties, they ended just where they 
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should have begun; each was allowed an independent existence, 
and permitted to contribute its own part in the service of his- 
tory. The one lost its prestige as the only ruling power in 
Europe; the other gained an acknowledged legal position and 
legal right to become its own master and to order its own 
destiny. 

From the peace of Westphalia onward, modern history began 
to run in known and well defined channels. The Reformation, 
which at one time threatened to overrun all the nations of 
Europe, had been arrested at the line which separated the 
Romanic from the Germanic nations; the old or Latin Church 
retained its hold on the former, whilst Protestantism became the 
inheritance of the latter. But though, in the main, a certain 
degree of equilibrium was secured, the preponderance seemed to 
be clearly in favor of Catholic countries. Spain was still a 
mighty nation in both hemispheres, a terror both by land and 
sea; France was the grand nation ruled by Louis XIV, the 
grand monarch, and the House of Austria was still in the 
zenith of its power, proud and despotic, still wearing the crown 
of the Holy Roman Empire, and dominating in the councils of 
Germany. On the other hand, England was then far from 
what it now is, tempest-tost, unsettled, and still uncertain as to 
the side it intended to take in the coming struggle for the 
supremacy of the two great orders of civilization and religion. 
Holland was just beginning its career of prosperity after throw- 
ing off the dominion of Spain. Protestant Germany, divided 
into numerous petty principalities, all thirsting for territory, 
and jealous of each other, as a political power, was contempti- 
ble in the extreme; the sun of Prussia had not yet risen above 
the horizon; Sweden in the north, by the bravery of its soldiers 
under the great Gustavus, in arresting the advance of Latin 
power during the Thirty Years’ War, was a power whose influ- 
ence was felt, and seemed to promise as much for the future as 
any other of the Germanic nations. 

This was the position of the nations of Europe in the seven- 
teenth ceutury, the Romanic preponderating in power, wealth 
and prestige manifestly over the Germanic. Thus they com- 
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menced to run the race set before them. But in tracing their 
separate careers down to the present time, the historian is 
struck with the remarkable fact, that whilst the stronger has 
been decreasing, the weaker has been uniformly increasing. 
In these two hundred years they have changed places, the 
pupil taking the place of the master, the daughter that of the 
mother. The growth and expansion of the one has been fol- 
lowed by the marked decadence of the other. These facts are 
so obvious, that it would not be necessary to refer to them 
here, if they were not so significant as signs of the times. The 
once powerful monarchy of Spain has become a feeble second 
rate power in the world; the once proud house of Hapsburg 
only a few years ago was humbled in the dust, and made to 
succumb to one of its neighbors, upon which it had been wont 
to look down with disdain; and France, which aspired to rule 
all nations and extend the Latin name to the ends of the earth, 
has quite recently in like manner succumbed to the same vig- 
orous power that brought Austria from her once towering posi- 
tion. On the other hand, the progress of the Germanic 
nations, Prussia, England, and the United States in particular, 
has been uniform, and they now stand relatively in history 
where Spain, Austria, and France stood at the beginning of 
the grand race for empire. The growth and preponderance of 
England and the United States have been long ago a foregone 
conclusion, and the more readily conceded perhaps, because 
they stood in some degree on the outside of the fine net-work 
which bound together the political relations of the continental 
nations of Europe. But the apparently sudden development of 
power in the Prussian monarchy, for which, however, good and 
solid causes may be assigned, its rapid strides to supremacy 
and the formation of the new Germanic Empire, constitute truly 
the wonder of the age; and, in connection with other facts of a 
kindred character, compel the most casual observer to hold his 
breath and ask the question, what does it mean, and to what 
does it tend? 

The answer to such questions is to be found no doubt in the 
end to which the ways of God have been tending during the 
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long period of history over which we have been passing, from 
the downfall of the western Roman Empire, and the irruption 
of the northern barbarians to the present time. Volumes might 
be filled with their solutions; they are pregnant signs truly, 
and it would be found difficult to exhaust their meaning. Both 
the pessimist and the optimist, the bears and bulls of history, 
will here find ample room for plying their occupation, and each 
seek to monopolize the ground for himself. The Romanist, the 
mere Jesuit, must have the most serious misgivings in regard to 
the future of his system; for never before perhaps was he 
brought to confront a situation so appalling to his hopes and 
expectations; whilst the ultra Protestant, on the other hand, 
will be naturally elated by the prospects of freedom and eman- 
cipation looming up to his view, and as naturally predict the 
regeneration of the world as a consequence of the downfall of 
his hated enemy, the Pope. But the true Christian, whether 
Catholic or Protestant, will see both light and darkness mingled 
in the fearful struggles of nations and people. Oppressed with 
the revelations of the mystery of iniquity, unfolding themselves 
around him in the various forms of infidelity and hostility to 
Christ, he will not fail to catch with eager eye the first beams 
of the dawn of a new day, as it breaks upon him in the east. 
The morning cometh, and also the night, if ye will inquire, in- 
quire ye; return, come. Whilst to the eye of faith, Death, Hell 
and the Grave follow each other in the mournful procession of 
the pale horse, a white horse rises up out of the confusion, and 
he that sitteth on him hath a bow; a crown is given him, and 
he goeth forth conquering and to conquer. Rev. vi. ch. 

But to return. We have seen how two great races of Europe 
met together long ago amidst the ruins of ancient civilization ; 
how they shed each other’s blood, when they first met; how they 
then made peace by the younger consenting to serve the elder; 
how they again fought on many a battle-field, when the younger 
attempted to assert its manhood, and how they again made 
peace and agreed to run side by side the race fur the victory. 
We have seen all this, and we conceive that we may now see 
which is lagging behind, and which is destined to come out first 
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and to wear the crown. The indications go to show clearly 
that the star of empire has passed over to the Germanic people, 
the younger and the more vigorous of the two contestants. The 
inference also is, that it will continue for a long time to come 
to shed its benignant rays over their heads, for the predomi- 
nance to which they have attained is not something sudden and 
accidental; it is not the growth of a day, but has its roots in 
the dim distant past, and is the growth of centuries. The pro- 
gress here considered is not like that of a brittle reed, but re- 
sembles rather that of the oak, which strikes its roots deep into 
the earth, and then spreads its branches towards every point of 
the compass, prepared to weather the storms of centuries. 
From this it would follow, if all signs do not deceive, that the 
sceptre has also fully passed away from the hands of the 
Romanic race, and that their manifest destiny is to occupy a 
necessarily secondary place in the old as well as in the new 
world; whilst the main current of history in years to come 
must of a like necessity flow forward through the Germanic 
race, in channels created for it by Him, who makes the history 
of the world. 

The ascendency, however, of any single race in the history of 
the world, when fully established, is a sign of vast and far- 
reaching significance, and means infinitely more to man, than 
superiority of muscle, or skill in the use of fire-arms. The late 
struggle between Germany and France, decided many more and 
much more important questions, than the relative value of the 
chassepot or the needle-gun. A race, especially if it be pure 
and energetic like the Germanic, is one of the most comprehen- 
sive facts in history; whilst it implies flesh and blood, it also 
implies a distinct mind, distinct thoughts, ideas and tendencies, 
and a peculiarity in civilization, morals and religion. We see 
this plainly illustrated in those grander divisions of the human 
family, such as we witness in the Japhetic or Indo-Germanic, 
the Semitic or the Mongolian races. Each looks at this world 
on its outside, in its own way, and constructs for itself its own 
system of languages, of arts, and sciences, and, when it em- 
braces Christianity, it reflects also its own sense of its divine 
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mysteries. So, also, it is with the minor divisions of these grand 
divisions. History shows, for instance, what was meant by the 
Greek race. In its plastic hands, every department of human 
thought assumed a unique and peculiar character ; art, science 
and morals, became characteristically Grecian. Christianity 
itself, in its subjective apprehension by the Grecian mind, did 
not escape this moulding influence of race. The theology of 
the Greek fathers differs widely, both in form and substance, 
from that of the Latin. On this account, the particular form 
of Christianity of one race cannot become exactly the Christi- 
anity of another; if the latter should have a vigorous and 
genial constitution. This cannot be done, unless it is enforced 
in a mechanical way, and even then, the natural elasticity of 
race, will cause it to react, and in time throw off what bas been 
in this mechanical way imposed. As a matter of course, 
Hindoostan, China, and Japan, must receive the Gospel from 
the nations of the West; but if it should ever fully penetrate 
their inward life, it will in the end develop itself outwardly in 
original forms of its own, presenting new forms of beauty, and 
expressing more fully, we may suppose, some part of its mean- 
ing than was ever before expressed. To suppose, therefore, 
that any single race, like the Latin or the Greek, is capable of 
exhausting the entire sense of the Gospel, so as to possess it to 
the exclusion of all other races that do not accept of its ver- 
sion, is under the Christian dispensation simply monstrous and 
absurd. It is the repristination of Judaism, at a time when 
it is out of time, and injurious. This we conceive to be the 
fundamental error of the Latin Church, which more, perhaps, 
than anything else, stands in the way of its progress: it is her 
strongest, but also her weakest point. For many ages, when 
absolutism ruled in the political sphere, it was a tower of 
strength; but in the altered situation of the world in modern 
times, it has done much to destroy its influence, and to give it 
a secondary place in moulding the present history of the world. 
In connection with the dogma of infallibility, it is just now at 
the present time the bone in the throat of the papacy, which it 
can neither swallow down nor throw up. There is here a con- 
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tradiction which cannot be reconciled; for a church, which is 
the church of a single race like the Latin, cannot in all respects 
be the church of the universal race of mankind. It may be 
Roman, but it cannot be in all respects Catholic. Christianity, 
as a divine life for the world at large, is something unspeakably 
broader and wider than any single race, and of course much 
more so than any single nation, as for instance, England. It 
is intended to apprehend the whole race, but any single race or 
nation is far from being able to apprehend it, in all the wealth 
which lies concealed in its hidden depths. It is a mine that can 
never be exhausted, and contains placers, at which all races, 
and the greatest intellects of each, may forever dig with profit 
to themselves and to the world at large. 

The predominance of the Germanic and the decadence of the 
Latin race, therefore, must of necessity bring with them vast 
and important changes in the religious, as well as in the social 
and political life of Christian nations, especially in the old 
world. Old things are passing away, and all things in Church 
and State must become new, in order that the proper equili- 
brium in society, may be established on the new basis upon 
which it seeks to rest. Csesarism, imperialism and Napoleonic 
ideas, generally, have had their day; they have been weighed, 
and been found wanting. The handwriting, which decided their 
fate, was, we may hope, written on the wall at Sadowa and 
Sedan. If empires should be needed hereafter, they must 
change their character in all essential respects, so as to open 
up the way for the exercise of liberty, and the growth of free 
institutions. How far it will be necessary for changes to be 
made in the civil and political condition of nations and king- 
doms, it is impossible for us now fully to predict; but it is clear 
they will be more or less radical, and, at the same time, free, 
Germanic and Protestant in their character. The spirit of pro- 
test is everywhere at work, and so great and vital are the 
changes now taking place in Europe, that we here in America 
must here also stop and ask the question, What next? Even 
England, which, though a Germanic nation, is not without La- 
tin elements, and which a few years ago was regarded as the 
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model of a free, firm, and well-established government, it is 
evident now, cannot long endure the march of progress, or re- 
fuse to give up some of its time-honored institutions. For the 
aristocracy, the union of Church and State, with some other 
things, which have always been regarded as the necessary props 
of the throne, the day of judgment is fast approaching. With 
the Romanic nations it is far worse. Neither in Europe nor in 
America is there a single one that rests securely on the old 
basis of Latin ideas. They are fearfully tost, and looking 
anxiously around for help in the new thoughts and ideas that 
rule among their Germanic neighbors. Freedom, progress, and 
expansion, are now sought after as eagerly by their people as 
they formerly clung to absolutism, Latin thoughts and ideas. 

Bat the decline of the political life of a nation or race argues 
a decline of a much deeper and more spiritual character in 
their religious life. Latin Christianity, as a fact in history, is 
‘far from being what it once was, an all-embracing power, which 
bound the nations of Europe together into a common brotherhood 
or family of nations. It has lost its hold almost entirely, upon 
the Germanic element, and scarcely any longer controls the 
Romanic. It has shown of late, more especially, its incapacity 
to hold its own nations within the old order of life; and it 
seems to be too old to learn, and too feeble to enforce obedience 
in maintaining the blessings of civil order among them. It 
cannot at the present time point to a single nation where it has 
been able to secure to the people these blessings. This is true 
in the case of France, Italy, Austria, Spain, Portugal, and the 
South American Republics. It made an earnest effort a few years 
ago, through the highest dignitaries of the Church, to confer 
lasting peace upon poor distracted Mexico, and to reconstruct 
its political institutions on the old Latin basis, but with no per- 
manent or tangible results. Its services in this direction have, 
in fact, been generally discarded as of no use, and both rulers 
and people alike, now seem to think that they must take the 
matter into their own hands, and golve the problem of their own 
destiny, with the assistance which the new light of history is 
affording them. 
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Latin Christianity has had its day, and done well; it may be 
doing well still, in certain circumstances and spheres; but in 
the altered state of history, which we have been considering, it 
is altogether inadequate to accomplish the sublime results of 
Christianity in the world. As at the Reformation it had no 
power to reform itself, or to stay the progress of social corrup- 
tion, and it became necessary that a new form of Christianity, 
Protestantism, should make its appearance in the world to ar- 
rest the tide of iniquity coming in like a flood; so now, more 
even than then, is it necessary that Germanic Christianity 
should take the word and speak it out to the world. Its mis- 
sion or work is to proclaim evangelical freedom to the na- 
tions, a freedom, too, that is not destitute of the principle of 
law and authority, which the old church proclaimed as a neces- 
sity for the progress and perpetuity of the Gospel. Will it do 
so and be faithful to its trust? We may hope and trust that it 
will be sufficient for these things. If it is not, one thing, in 
our view, at least, is certain; all is lost, and we can see no hope 
for the world, or at least of that part of it to which we belong. 
Not Rome, nor Popes, nor councils, nor canons will be of any 
avail. Then the vantage-ground gained and permanently se- 
cured by Teutonic patience, endurance and power, will be the 
greatest curse which has ever befallen the world; then the im- 
mense stores of wealth, wisdom and intelligence, which it has 
gathered up in its great nations, as in so many reservoirs, will 
be a power for evil, compared with which the irruption of the 
wild barbarians of the North, will be found to be insignificant 
in the extreme. Better far for the world, in such an alterna- 
tive, that Teutonic might and power had never originally emi- 
grated from the distant plains of Asia, or had been stamped 
out altogether by the iron heel of the first Napoleon. Person- 
ally, however, we are hopeful. Although Teutonic power is 
something Titanic in its character, and seems at times to be 
ready to pile Pelion on Ossa, and to storm the very heavens, it 
has in all ages shown a readipess to listen to the gentle accents 
of the Gospel. Numerous as have been its aberrations, or ra- 
ther demoniacal possessions, it has always shown a readiness to 
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reform and do better, and its penitence has been of the deepest 
and the most sincere character. This was its most remarkable 
characteristic during the Middle Ages, and it still adheres to 
pure Teutonic blood at the present day. The eclipse of faith 
in Germany, the fatherland, during the last century, and the 
beginning of the present, was dreadful in the extreme. Ac- 
cording to Tholuck, nearly all the universities were under the 
controlling influence of neology; and the churches received 
their pastors from schools which taught infidelity in a scientific 
form. The religious life of the people, as a consequence, must 
have been at a low ebb. But from this infatuation, the nation 
as a whole, seemed to be fully aroused by the judgments of God, 
as they presented themselves in the Napoleonic wars. After 
much suffering peace came, and with it reflection and penitence, 
beginning, as it would seem, with the king on the throne, and 
extending down to the people. Since the peace of Vienna, in 
1815, Germany has commenced a new era of spiritual life, so 
that evangelical faith has ever since been on the increase. The 
result of this revival may be seen and read by all alike. With 
rationalism: and unbelief, Germany had no real strength, and it 
fell an easy prey to the terrible oppressions and exactions of 
the first Napoleon. With the Gospel once more restored to the 
churches, with a believing, Christian king, counsellors and cabi- 
net officers, respecting and supporting Christianity, with pray- 
ing soldiers singing hymns, worshiping God, and taking the 
communion on the field of battle, it not only defended the 
Rhine, but overthrew the second Napoleon and entered Paris. 
Some persons think that all this was owing to the public school 
system of Germany. It doubtless had some influence. We 
think, however, it is much more due to the restored faith in 
Christianity in Germany, to the power of the Gospel spreading 
among the people, and to German Theology, which, bad as it 
may be in some of its phases, is the most wonderful, and the 
most hopeful work of the present century. These causes, we 
think, had also something to do with the establishment of the 
Empire, and the restoration of German unity. It is more than 
likely that if evangelical faith had not been revived in Germany, 
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and if a new theology had not come in to take the place of old 
dead traditions, there could have been no German empire, with 
a Protestant prince at the head of it. 

Protestantism is the normal form of Germanic Christianity. 
We can think of no other. The facts of history go to show, that 
if the race, in its different modifications, as they exist in England 
Scotland, Sweden, Denmark, Holland, Germany proper, and in 
this country, are to be under the influence of the Gospel at all, 
it must be under the free form of the Protestant faith, or some- 
thing better growing out of it. These nations will be free po- 
litically, and they will be free religiously. The only alternative 
with them is absolute rationalism and unbelief. The moment- 
ous question then arises, is the evangelical faith sufficient to 
control these great nations that are destined to control the 
world for an apparently indefinite period? As a mere system 
of negations, of endless protestings, as it is so often regarded 
by Catholic theologians, it of course can accomplish nothing 
except to destroy; but as a system of reform, embodying in it 
the principle of renovation, it can accomplish much. It is 
positive as well as negative, and contains in it the same divine- 
human life, which in other ages made conquest of nations. In 
one form or another, in its free, evangelical character, it is, we 
may say, the only form or side of Christianity, which can ade- 
quately meet the circumstances and wants of the times, when 
papal decrees and fulminations have so little effect on the gene- 
ral mind. Its almost endless divisions, and its tendency to run 
into hostile sects, is a weak point in its character, to be sure; 
it is also the weak point in the Germanic race as a whole. But 
it is not, we may hope, incurable. Recent events have shown 
that Teutonic people, in their love for strife and diversity, have 
not lost their senses, and that they have no disposition like the 
French communists, to destroy themselves. They have, we 
may suppose, too much common sense still remaining, to com- 
mit the Japanese crime. As already said, quite recently they 
have shown their conservative tendencies, their love for unity, 
for law and order, both in this country and in the old world. 
These are hopeful signs, and encourage us to believe that a bet- 
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ter and more perfect unity of the Protestant Church, is not an 
impossibility, or a thing at all improbable. When the time 
comes, and the proper conditions are evolved in the progress of 
history, it may be as easy a matter for Providence to restore 
the much prayed-for, and the earnestly-desired unity of the 
Protestant churches, as it was to bring together the hostile di- 
visions of Germany into a confederate empire. Our present 
divisions may thus be made the basis of a noble united church 
in the future, which will be more and more a praise anda 
glory in the whole world, and not be without great influence 
upon those older forms of Christianity around us, which seem 
so helpless in their decrepitude, but which show, also, earnest 
longings to renew their youth like the eagle. 

The manifest ascendency of Germanic thoughts and ideas, of 
Germanic faith, art, science, and religion in the world, is, as we 
have seen, a historical result. It is also the result of God’s 
ways in history ; and it is, no doubt, the best for the moral 
order of the world’s history. Czsarism and Latinism may 
have their good side, and be very useful in their time and place ; 
but they have a dark side also. They are blood-thirsty and 
aggressive, and deal largely in war and carnage; they imply, 
also, deceit, cunning, and intrigue, and an inordinate propen- 
sity for lying. as recent events have abundantly shown. The 
Germanic nations, on the other hand, are much more peaceful 
in their tendencies; more fond of industry and toil, and they 
are less aggressive, and usually on the defensive in war; they 
are also much more honest and truth-telling in their words and 
actions. We may hope, therefore, that the Germanic ascend- 
ency in the world, will tend greatly to promote peace on earth 
and good will towards men. 

This position of affairs also is the best omen for the Latin 
naticns and Latin Christianity. Deprived, as they now appear 
to be, of the power to disturb the peace of the world, they will 
be under the necessity of accommodating themselves to their 
altered circumstances, and learn wholesome lessons from history 
and the sigus of the times. It is fot likely that another Napo- 
leon will ever be able to disquiet the peace of the world by a 
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single sentence in a new year’s speech. Latin Christianity 
will not be without a useful purpose in the world. It contains 
elements which Protestantism may study with profit and 
advantage. But its salvation and preservation under the divine 
guidance will depend much on the presence and healthful influ- 
ence of the Evangelical Church, from which it may also learn 
some useful lessons. The historian, Ranke, has shown that, 
whilst the Church of Rome could effect no reformation before 
the Protestant reformation, it did experience a counter-reforma- 
tion, which was felt throughout its entire extent after Protes- 
tantism had once become an established fact. The morals of the 
Papal Court were improved and an earnest struggle was inaugu- 
rated by the society of Jesus to promote greater purity of morals 
among the clergy and the people. In like manner, we may 
hope, that the superior intelligence and moral purity, with the 
Christian activity of the Protestant nation, will not be without 
their influence in elevating Catholic nations and Catholic 
Churches. We may see a beginning of this process here in 
our own country and in Germany, where Catholics have been 
vastly improved by contact with Protestants. 

In view of these facts, we would conclude that the great battle 
between the great Germanic and the Latin races has been to all 
intents and purposes fought out, and that the way is now gradual- 
ly being opened by Providence for the restoration of peaceful re- 
lations. Whilst collisions must be expected to occur now and then 
all over the world, there is room now more than ever before for 
both to pursue an irenic course toward each other. Whilst the 
points of difference cannot be honestly overlooked or ignored, 
it is time to consider the points of agreement. These are 
many, and all of the most fundamental character. Catholics and 
Protestants believe alike in the Trinity, and both adore the 
same divine-human Saviour, Jesus of Nazareth, the Son of God. 
It would be wise, therefore, in their heated controversies to 
bear this in mind, and to ask the question, whether they ought 
not to combine their energies in resisting the various forms of 
infidelity and unbelief, which threaten to come in like a flood, 
to destroy both Catholic and Protestant Churches. ‘A conscious- 
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ness of unity in many of the fundamental truths of divine reve- 
lation will help very much to prepare the way in time to come 
for the inward reconciliation of these two great races, and with 
it, their systems of faith. 

In conclusion, we would say, that we have reason to rejoice, 
and be glad that we belong to that great race or family of na- 
tions, upon whose shoulders is being placed by the hand of 
Providence itself, the government of the world and the forma- 
tion of history. The German name is becoming more and more 
an honor among the nations. We should, therefore, prize it 
ourselves so much the more, and strive to be true to what it 
implies. It embodies the highest order of civilization, the high- 
est flights of art, the profoundest depths of philosophy and 
the freest forms of Christianity. So too, there is a margin 
amidst the dark and tumultuating scenes of history, through 
which we are passing, for us to be hopeful. Amidst the disorder 
and confusion of the present, threatening at times the decay and 
dissolution of society, there is ground for the hope of a bright 
and glorious future. A vigorous hand is on the helm of the 
world’s grand movements. If the old order of things is passing 
away, the new and the free is taking its place. The one order 
of civilization will be a prop and support for the other, and 
their ultimate inward reconciliation cannot be considered alto- 
gether as an impossibility or an absurdity. We may hope for 
it in that wide area of freedum, which German thoughts and 
German Christianity have opened up to the view of the world. 
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Art. II.—A UNIVERSITY OR A GYMNASIUM? * 


It may, perhaps, not be out of place on an occasion like this, 
when we meet amid the haunts of our early life, where we 
made our first acquaintance with the sages of antiquity, and 
learned wisdom from the lips of venerable and venerated sages 
of the present, to sit down calmly and soberly to the consider- 
ation of a subject, which, while it may have in it more of real- 
ity than of poetry, may enable us to carry away with us more 
than spirits rejuvenated and refreshed for the long day of toil 
in which each of us is trying to do a man’s work. It may be 
well, perhaps, to remember, that Helicon had its pure 
air for the invigoration of the body, as well as .the divine 
breath of the Muses for the inspiration of the soul; that its 
abundant waters, its fertile valleys, the goodness of its shades, 
and the beauty of its venerable trees, ministered to the physi- 
cal wants of some child of nature, as well as to the soul of the 
select few whom the gods delighted to honor; that even Cas- 
talia was overshadowed by the humble fig tree, as well as by 
the ivy. Let us then, in this season of rejoicing and hearty 
greeting, turn aside for a moment to the consideration of a 
subject in which we, of all men, should cherish an interest, re- 
membering that as we have been admitted to great privileges, 
so are also great duties imposed upon us; and, though amid 
the wear and tear of the humble calling in which we have 
found our sphere of action, we have nothing new to offer to 
minds accustomed to meditate in the hush and quiet of the 
study, still we may venture to speak an earnest word to you 
as well as to ourselves. 


* Address delivered before the Alumni Society of Franklin and Marshall College 
at L ter on Wednesday evening, June 28, 1871, by C. V. Mays, A.M. Published 
by request of the Society. 
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The subject of secondary and higher instruction for the last 
few years has been occupying the mind of the educated public 
quite as fully as at any previous period. On the continent of 
Europe the system of higher education has been well defined 
and settled, and, in some states at least, the salutary laws reg- 
ulating the education of the masses have brought about most 
surprising and most commendable results. In England, a 
country proverbially slow in its reforms, the subject of a more 
thorough education of the masses is under consideration now, 
and from the work already done, and the character of the men 
engaged in it, it, too, in its own time will place itself in the van- 
guard of nations with reference to its educational institutions. 
But, while the government is devising means for the more 
general education of its masses, a struggle is going on in ref- 
erence to its secondary and higher instruction. Its great pub- 
lic schools, such as Harrow, Rugby, &c., which prepare for 
Oxford-and Cambridge, and which educate the middle and 
higher classes, are, in some respects, found sadly deficient ; and 
are, moreover, meeting with much opposition from those 
who are considered the champions of the claims of the 
Natural Sciences. This conflict has to a certain extent 
affected us in our attempts at a higher education. The oppo- 
sition against the existing course of study now generally pur- 
sued in our colleges has received a new impetus, and all through 
the land we find colleges and academies falling in with this 
spirit, and making provision for those studies which are fan- 
cied as having a more direct bearing upon the practical wants 
of our educated men. The idea of general training has, for 
the moment, given place to special preparation to the wants 
of life. 

It is not our intention to add anything to what has been 
said so often, as to the comparative usefulness of this or that 
branch of study; nor do we think that this question concerns 
us near so much, as that, whether we are using our best efforts 
to perfect the system which we have adopted, and which we be- 
lieve best adapted to higher education in its true and full sense. 
The studies to be pursued during a collegiate course; the time 
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that should be alloted to the classics, mathematics, and natu- 
ral sciences ; their comparative merit as furnishing means for 
intellectual development, are questions pretty well settled 
among us, and this college has, least of all, little to fear from 
that utilitarian spirit which sees the intrinsic value of educa- 
tion only in the price it brings in the markets of the world. 
Let us see whether, as an institution of the Church, she has 
nothing to fear from another direction. Let us inquire some- 
what into the system of instruction preparatory to a collegiate 
course as it is furnished in this country ; and, while our American 
Colleges, some with a laudable ambition, others with a foolish 
vanity, are striving to realize the idea of an American Uni- 
versity, let us see whether they have counted the cost of their 
building, and whether they are taking care to lay a broad 
foundation for so lofty an edifice. Let us compare our system 
of secondary instruction—or rather the absence of a system— 
with that of the older nationalities of Europe. Let us inquire 
into the character and influence of the Lycées of France, the 
Gymnasia of Germany and even the great public schools of 
England, and see whether in our efforts to realize our idea of 
higher education we may not have something to learn from 
them. Let us be candid with ourselves as a brotherhood of 
liberally educated men should be. Let us not talk of a uni- 
versity until we have at least made some provision for train- 
ing preparatory to a university course, lest, unhappily, we may 
be found, like the mad old king, to sway a sceptre, vainly im- 
agiaing that we possess a realm. Let us not long for impossi- 
bilities, and neglect to avail ourselves of that which is within 
our reach. Let us, above all, bring to the work in our search 
after truth the spirit of which Socrates speaks, when he says, 
**T am one of those who would gladly be refuted if I say any- 
thing that is not true, and gladly refute another who is in er- 
ror; but of the two, would rather be refuted, inasmuch as it is 
a greater gain to be oneself delivered from the greatest of all 
evils, than to be the means of deliverance to another.” Let 
us do these things, and we shall see clearly what is our duty, 
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and in what way, and to what extent we can aid in organizing 
the secondary education of our country. 

The great want in our Americen higher education is a sys- 
tem of well-organized academies, or preparatory schools. So 
long as those bodies which have the exclusive charge of the 
collegiate education, do not found preparatory schools, endow 
them, furnish them with a corps of teachers trained and fitted 
for the service, and establish a thorough, uniform and compre- 
hensive course of study, just so long may our colleges expect 
to come short of realizing their idea of growing into anything 
higher than they are at present ; just so long may they expect 
to be compelled to admit, year after year, the same discordant 
element, badly prepared even in those branches upon which 
most stress is laid, and wholly incapable to profit, in an em- 
inent sense, from the instruction given in the higher depart- 
ments of philosophy and general literature. The fact is noto- 
rious that the majority of college students are not prepared to 
receive instruction in any higher form than is now given by 
our colleges. The ground work, or drill, whether in the clas- 
sics, mathematics or natural sciences, must be performed some- 
where in order that these studies may be enjoyed in their 
higher relations, and if it is not attainable in the preparatory 
school, it must be performed by the college, and in just the 
measure in which it does this will it be prevented from 
rising-any higher. We fail, therefore, in our higher educa- 
tion, because we have no properly organized plan, no well- 
estublished course of study, uniform throughout the land, and 
imperative upon all who knock for admittance into the college. 
The college curriculum must always adapt itself to the average 
standard of the class, and where this is low, it must spend a 
large part of its four years’ course in laying the foundation 
that should have been laid in the preparatory school. 

Under such circumstances both students and professors must 
suffer. ‘Teaching is too often a narrowing process, and the 
stimulus that causes a professor to grow in his sphere, and 
which enkindles the enthusiasm, without which there can be no 
sympathy between teacher and taught, can never find place 
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where he must come down to the laborious, grinding process of 
drilling in the rudiments students who have already passed 
the age for such work. The work of a professor of a college 
and that of teacher of a preparatory course can never be suc- 
cessfully performed by the same person. There is a time, too, 
in the years of a young man’s education when the foundation 
must be laid, and this cannot be done if he is taken out of his 
proper relations and introduced into the freedom of college life. 
There is a time, moreover, in the years of a young man’s life, 
when he is best fitted for the drill peculiar to the basis of 
sound training. But this training must begin, not in college, 
but in the preparatory school, and earlier in life than the period 
at which young men enter college. The average age last year 
of the Freshmen class of Harvard was eighteen, within one year 
the age of the German student, when he leaves the Gymnasia 
for the University ; but who has, by this time, gone through 
a course of classical reading equal to that of our colleges, while in 
the study of mathematics and natural history he is not farther be- 
hind our graduates, than he surpasses them in the knowledge 
of the mother tongue and the modern languages; but at this 
point the comparison ends. While the one enters upon a 
course of most liberalizing studies in connection with the uni- 
versity, and under the direction of the best teachers the world 
bas ever produced ; the other begins his special course looking 
directly to one of the professions, or, as is too often the case, 
lays aside his studies forever. It is evident that those of our 
American colleges which are attempting to introduce univer- 
sity studies into their upper classes with such materials as 
they have, must in the end fail. The German student begins 
to make his studies elective after the most thorough and 
systematic training, extending through nine years of the most 
suitable part of his life; and he emerges from it with a 
mind so disciplined, and with powers so matured, that he is 
prepared to make the very best use that can be made of the 
scholarship and erudition with which he meets at the univer- 
sity. It must be patent to every one who has for any length 
of time been connected with our educational institutions, that 
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the failures, the disheartening, which turns thousands back 
from the work begun with such ardent hopes, and the im- 
perfect training of thousands more who complete their course, 
are due, mainly to the inadequate preparation before enter- 
ing college. The habits of the student are not formed so 
much during his collegiate, as in his preparatory course. The 
enthusiasm which lasts is enkindled when he feels the delight 
of his first triumphs, and the habits of patient, persevering, 
persistent effort are formed when he meets with his first diffi- 
culties. The great want, therefore, in our American colleges 
is not that they are not well-manned, nor that the curriculum 
of studies is inadequate ; but it is due to the fact that there 
are among us no well-organized, efficient, and authoritative prepa- 
ratory schools. Let us listen to the opinions of some of those 
men who are best fitted by education and experience to judge 
in this matter. 

The late Prof. Thiersch says, that the great want of Eng- 
land and America is an organized system of secondary schools, 
and that we can never have a successful higher instruction un- 
til these are provided. Here is the testimony of one whose 
great learning and intimate connection with the German uni- 
versities enabled him to judge correctly, what were the means 
by which they acquired their distinction; and these means he 
found in the splendidly organized Gymnasia, which furnished, 
first of all, the proper material. 

Prof. Stanton says, “‘ If there must be a defect in any part, 
let it be in the superstructure. Ido not hesitate to utter as 
my deliberate and matured conviction that more importance 
should be attached to the preparatory than to the collegiate 
course of study. I mean that the destiny of the student, and 
of the world through him, is more affected by the preparatory 
course. A failure in this is wont to be so fatal, so irretrieva- 
ble that no pains should be spared to avoid it.” 

Prof. Porter, whose long connection with one of the oldest 
and most successful of our New England colleges adds, that 
he believes it to be true, that if the tens of millions of dollars 
that have been wasted, and worse than wasted in founding and 
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equipping superfluous colleges and pretended universities in 
this country, had been bestowed in endowing and equipping a 
large number of classical schools of the highest order, the 
colleges themselves and the higher education of the country 
would long ago have been lifted into a higher position. 

These are the opinions of men who have made the subject of 
education a life-long study, and who have had perhaps as good 
an opportunity for forming a correct judgment as any set of 
men connected with the work of education. 

And now, let us see, for a moment, what is the character of 
the schools upon which the colleges must depend for their ma- 
terial. The fault, in the first place, is not that there are too 
few of them—their name is legion, and they exist under all 
possible names, and hold out all possible inducements as bids 
for the patronage of the public. Thus we have Classical 
schools, Mathematical schools, Scientific schools, English 
schools, Business and Commercial schools, colleges for boys, 
schools where learning is made easy and where pupils may hope 
to be entertained as well as instructed, and so on to the end 
of the chapter—anything but a uniform system, founded upon 
the best experience of the best minds of all ages. Under this 
perfect freedom, and the absence of any law regulating the es- 
tablishment of schools, the work of teaching must necessarily 
often fall into the hands of unworthy men, who look upon it 
as a mere business, and with an eye exclusively to the profits. 
This is the great temptation in the way of those who enter 
upon the work with good and praise-worthy intentions. It is 
also a temptation to others who have no such intentions, but 
who enter the profession solely as a business speculation. The 
object of such men is to fill their schools to the utmost, and 
the teaching that is done, consists only in spending so many 
hours in hearing recitations that have been committed to 
memory in what the pupils are pleased to call their study 
hours. Such schools are, of course, popular. There is no 
prescribed course, nothing obligatory, but perfect freedom to 
select whatever may suit the taste or fancy; the severity of 
discipline is dispensed with, and in its stead entertainment is 
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furnished by way of lectures and brilliant experiments. There 
is thus a kind of a royal road to learning, ending, no one 
knows where, except it be, where all at once the school-boy 
finds himself a young gentleman. 

And where shall we seek for models upon which to found a 
reform in the secondary education of this country? Evidently 
in that country where the subject has received the most earnest 
attention; where time has made something like perfection 
possible, and where the most generous means were at hand for 
making trial of the plan adopted. The Gymnasia of Germany 
and those of Prussia, particularly, are without doubt the best 
in the world, while the Lycees of France are not much behind 
them in point of excellence. The public schools of England, 
excellent as they are with all their splendid foundations, can- 
not in all respects compare favorably with these schools on the 
continent, because they adhere too rigidly to the traditions of 
the past. By what means, and in what respect do they accom- 
plish so much more for the higher education of the people than 
the academies and high schools of this country? A glance at 
their history and plan of work will readily answer this 
question. 

In the year 1808, the great epoch for reform in the higher 
schools of Prussia, when William von Humboldt was at the 
head of the educational department, and when a proposal was 
made not to require Greek except from students for orders, he 
made this memorandum: “ Es ist nicht darum zu thun, dass 
Schulen und Universititen in einem trigen und kraftlosen Ge- 
wohnheits-gange bleiben, sondern darum, dass durch sie die 
Bildung der Nation auf eine immer héhere stufe gebracht 
werde.” And this may be taken as the motto of his whole 
administration of public instruction. Indeed, it was the recog- 
nition of this principle on the part of the state that has enabled 
Prussia to distance all countries in perfecting a system ot 
education, which embraces within its organization the schools 
of the country from the primary up through the Gymnasia and 
Real-Schulen to the University. The educational department 
was at first a section of the home office; but in 1817 it became 
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an independent ministerial department. The chief minister has 
associated with him eight technical counsellors, and these with 
the under Secretary of State for the department constitute the 
central authority for the affairs of education. 

Prussia, prior to the Austrian war in 1866, was divided into 
eight provinces, and these were again divided into twenty-six 
districts. There is a provincial school board in the chief town 
of each of the provinces, and a district board in each of the 
twenty-six districts. The provincial board extends its authority 
in general over the Gymnasia,the larger Pro-gymnasia and Real- 
Schulen of the first rank; the district board, over the smaller Pro- 
Gymnasia, Real-Schulen of thesecond rank, and Higher Burgher 
schools, and primary schools of all kinds. These boards are in 
continual communication with the minister at Berlin, and every 
two years draw up for him a general report of the school affairs 
of their province or district. This educational bureau directs 
and controls all the network of schools in the whole kingdom. 
It establishes the system of instruction ; regulates the amount of 
school work to be done; prescribes the studies and the order in 
which they are to be pursued; decides upon the qualification of 
the teachers, and has the power of appointment. It thus in- 
sures to the country a uniformity, a oneness, to be found no 
where else. No school in Prussia can be independent in the 
sense of owing no account to any one for the teacher it employs, 
or the way in which it is conducted, since for every school 
there is an ordained authority of supervision. The power, 
therefore, that has in its keeping the sacred work of educating 
the young, can degenerate into no such instrument of traffic as 
it so often does among ourselves. 

First on the list of schools stand the Gymnasia, which look 
directly to the University. The course of instruction in these 
runs through a period of nine years, the pupils entering at ten 
and leaving at nineteen. The plan of work is most system- 
atically arranged and thorough. Latin and Greek begin with the 
lowest class, and continue throughout the course. The mother 
tongue is studied in every class, and among the modern lan- 
guages, French and English—the former as a cultur-sprache, 
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and the latter as a handel-sprache. The admirable system that 
prevails throughout the entire plan; the adaptation of means to 
an end in the discipline of the powers of the mind as these 
gradually unfold themselves, and the amount of school work 
done, are incredible to one educated in the hap-hazard manner 
of our American system. Matthew Arnold, who is perhaps one 
of the finest examples of the men produced by the English 
Public Schools, acknowledged his utter astonishment at the 
proficiency of the different classes as he saw them in every 
school of note in Germany and France. To such an extent 
was he impressed with the system that on his return he closes 
his exhaustive report with the words—* organize your seconda- 
ry and superior instruction.” What must be said of our 
schools, when a man exclaims thus to the English people under 
the very shadows of Rugby, Harrow and Eton? 

The Progymnasia are simple Gymnasia without their higher 
classes. They are found only in districts where a full Gymna- 
sium is not possible, and the tendency always is to develop into 
a Gymnasium. Besides these, there aré Real-Schulen of which 
there are three kinds, viz., of the first and second rank, and 
the Higher Burgher schools. For those of the first rank, the 
number and system of classes are the same as those of the 
Gymnasia. These schools look not to the University, but to 
business. Where those of the first rank are not expedient, 
those of the second are established, having all the six classes of 
the first, but being alluwed some Jatitude, so as to make a seven 
instead of a nine years’ course. The Higher Burgher school 
stands to the Real-school in the same relation as the Progym- 
nasium does to the Gymnasium. 

Such is the general plan of the Prussian schools. Some of 
these wield an immense influence, and are among the largest 
and best managed in the world. The Frederick William Gym- 
nasium at Berlin numbers some two thousand two hundred 
pupils. It was founded in 1747, by the Rev. John Hecker, a 
preacher of Trinity Church, who grouped together several small 
schools in his parish, under the name of Real-schools. The 
Latin school, one of this group, at its fiftieth anniversary re- 
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ceived its present name. In Paris, which has a larger number 
of students in its Lycees than are ‘to be found in all the Great 
Public Schools of England, Scotland, and Ireland, there are 
several, such as that of Louis le Grand, and Bonaparte, which 
are scarcely inferior to that of Frederick William Gymnasium, 
either in point of numbers or efficiency. 

The first care of these governments is, that education shall 
not be left to the chapter of accidents, and this constitutes the 
fundamental differences between them and us. There, we find 
organization and an authority to control; here, there is none. 
There, education is patronized by the crown; here, the state 
makes provision only for the masses, while all the higher edu- 
eation is in the hands of the Church, and the secondary, upon 
which the higher depends for its efficiency, in the hands of pri- 
vate persons. There, as a consequence, there is uniformity, so 
that all applicants for university matriculation must come up to 
a uniform standard; here, on the contrary, a total want of 
harmony, the Colleges constantly striving, in theory at least, 
to make the standard of examination high, and the schools, in 
practice, constantly making it low. 

We do not urge the establishment of schools exclusively upon 
the plan of the Prussian Gymnasia. The ground is already part- 
ly occupied by our Colleges. What we want, and what we 
must have, is a system of instruction that will do the work of 
preparing students for college or business, as well as the lower 
classes of these schools,—a system, in which there shall be 
uniformity in the subject matter studied, and the time for be- 
ginning and for completing the course of study be definitely 
settled. 

Well established Academies, with strict regulations, and the 
means of enforcing them, might make our instruction equal to 
that of Germany. Without some such system, our schools can 
never become permanent, nor in any distinctive sense national. 
They will remain whatever the peculiar fancies of each genera- 
tion will make them. With no strength in themselves to com- 
bat error, they readily yield to the pressure of a highly utili- 
tarian age. The effect of such a condition of things cannot but 
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be disastrous to our Colleges. Many young men who might 
be induced to avail themselves of a Collegiate training are 
turned aside to the pursuit of gain, while the best years for 
their education are yet before them; and the few that enter 
College do so under great disadvantages. The defect of our 
Collegiate system, as compared with the higher instruction in 
the old world, therefore, is mainly due to the want of material 
fitted by thorough and comprehensive training for the reception 
of a fuller course of instruction in the higher departments of 
learning. It is worse than idle to talk of Universities so long 
as this defect is not remedied. Nay, it shows rather that we 
have as yet no proper conception of what alone constitutes the 
basis of university instruction. It supposes wealth and leisure 
to continue the course of study beyond the age at which our 
young men now consider their education finished. ‘It sup- 
poses also a large community of educated, cultivated persons, 
who love learning for its own sake, and the pursuit of study 
for the satisfaction it brings, and the manhood it confers.’’* 
The great proportion of our young men, who continue their 
studies beyond the Academy, do so with a view of one of the 
professions, and we are too young a people, and too much in a 
hurry after the pursuit of gain to give much time to the study 
of branches which are not professional. We cannot create the 
demand for university studies by simply endowing one and fur- 
nishing it with a corps of professors. We must begin at the 
other end, and create the demand in the minds of the young, 
by leading them up continually to higher and higher levels. 
The beginnings of a University when it once becomes possible 
must necessarily be small. The giant oak has had its branches 
tossed by many a storm, and hardened its trunk by many a season’s 
rest, before it lifted its head above all the other trees of the forest. 
Let us not, then, foolishly spend our time in attempting to devise 
means for founding a University; but Jet us rather lay such foun- 
. dations that succeeding generations may have something to build 
on, and that unerring law which makes the supply equal to the 


* Professor Porter. 
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demand, will not fail to furnish those to lead, whenever proper- 
ly equipped young men stand ready to follow. 

What then constitutes such « preparatory course as would 
elevate our Colleges and make them more efficient? In the 
first place a more thorough preparation is needed in the classics. 
The argument for this is found in the fact, that our students in 
the upper classes of College, as a general thing, read the Latin 
and Greek authors with too little facility. These authors are 
scarcely ever read as literature, history, or philosophy, by stu- 
dents after their graduation. The study should commence 
earlier in life, and the preparatory course should be so extended 
that the student may have time to master the minutiz of gram- 
mar, and acquire a tolerable facility in the reading of the ordi- 
nary Latin and Greek authors. Exercises should be furnished 
for the constant comparison of the idioms and structure of the 
language with those of the mother tongue. Every lesson in 
Latin or Greek should also be made a lesson in English com- 
position. A generous enthusiasm should be created for the 
beauties of Homer, Virgil, Xenophon and Tacitus. Intimately 
connected with the study of the ancient languages themselves, 
and essential to their appreciation is the study of Ancient His- 
tory, Geography and Biography. The ancient world should 
become, for the time being, the home of the young pupil. Its 
continents, its islands, its seas, its historic rivers and moun- 
tains, the character, history, and domestic life of the people 
which inhabited them, should be familiar to him as household 
words. Here, he takes his start in the study of history and 
literature, and the scenes amid which his studies are laid, 
should have an ever increasing charm for him. 

The fundamental principles of the natural sciences, also, 
should be made obligatory in the preparatory school. In the 
study of physics, the history of the natural sciences must be 
learned before the science of nature can be attempted. One of 
the arguments against classical study, is made on the ground 
that the study of the natural sciences is undervalued by those 
who prescribe the curriculum of our colleges, and there is some 
weight in the argument. In very few of our colleges is there 
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any preparation in them required, and the time devoted to them 
is so short that very little profit is derived. A knowledge of 
the principles of natural philosophy and chemistry would serve 
as a profitable introduction to the study of these branches in 
college. This would give the professors scope, by lecture and 
experiment, to carry their students far beyond anything that is 
now attempted. 

Preparation for a better form of general culture, and the 
discipline and refinement which such culture involves, is also 
necessary in order to turn the college curriculum to better ad- 
vantage. The preparation in the studies indicated, forms but 
a small part of education. To teach the elements of the clas- 
sics, mathematics, and natural sciences, is not altogether syno- 
nymous with education, though it is included in it. There is 
too little provision made for that higher part of education, the 
formation of manly character in its fullest sense, of correct 
habits of thought, and that vigor of mind which comes from 
attrition with other minds, and from a course admirably adapted 
to the wants of the pupil. In one of the most celebrated of 
the private schools of France—I mean by private schools, those 
founded and supported by the church or religious societies, and 
not by the State—in which there are three hundred boys, there 
are thirty-five masters, one-half for superintendence, and one- 
half for teaching. Now, what do these seventeen or eighteen 
masters do, if they do not teach? They attend to that general 
culture to which a child is constantly subjected in an intelli- 
gent, earnest, Christian family. They watch over the develop- 
ment of character ; they note if anything goes wrong ; they aid 
where assistance is judicious; they reprove where reproof is 
necessary ; they encourage the faint-hearted, and curb the way- 
ward and heedless; they keep before the eyes of their pupils 
in themselves, the best examples to be followed ; and they carry 
about with them a repose and refreshment for the spirits which 
furnish the best condition for quiet, solid, and steady growth of 
mind and character. Those who have had before them the 
sons of careful, intelligent parents, and others who have been 
left to grow up as the grass of the prairie, know how to appre- 
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ciate this provision. How often have professors to deai with 
those who “are so illiterate and uninformed in their general 
culture, and so unrefined in their tastes, as to be almost inca- 
pable of taking that higher polish which a college life is fitted 
to impart to a receptive and refined nature. If the colleges are 
to aim to become more positively refining and liberal in their 
culture, they will need youths whose general as well as special 
training has been liberal and refined both at home and at 
school.* 

How, then, are such institutions possible in this country? 
We answer in the words of Matthew Arnold—“ Organize your 
secondary and higher instruction.” The superior instruction 
in this country is in the hands of the Church, and in whose 
hands but in those of the Church, should be that instruction 
upon which the higher depends for its efficiency? Our colleges 
suppose some preparation for the course adopted by them, and 
the question for us is, whether this shall be left to the chapter 
of accidents, or whether it shall be regulated and made perma- 
nent and uniform. The Church must come to see that it is her 
right, nay, her duty, to establish and sustain preparatory 
schools, just as she has endowed and supported her colleges. 
And this, I think, answers our question, Shall we have a uni- 
versity, or a gymnasium? Shall we grow and shoot out 
branches from the top, or shall we strike root deeper and grow 
up all through the trunk, symmetrically, beautifully, and in 
perfect harmony with nature’s law ? 

And now, if the church at large, or if those more directly 
interested in, and fitted for, the work—the friends and alumni 
of our colleges—are to take the lead in this matter, how can we 
assist in the organization of secondary instruction in this coun- 
try, or more particularly in this State? The question is easily 
answered. By carrying out the plan inaugurated by the Church 
a few years ago, of establishing schools under the care of each 
of the classes into which our Synods are divided. The fairest 
portions of this great state are ours by inheritance. Shall we 
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allow it to pass out of our hands, or to run to waste, by mis- 
management, or by neglecting to claim it as our own? The 
great mistake, I conceive it, has been that we did not long ago 
see the necessity of establishing such schools as feeders of the 
college. Instead of numbering a score in each of its classes, 
it might yearly graduate as many as it now has in all its clas- 
ses. Some of the New England communities understood this 
matter better, and the superiority of their colleges, in point of 
numbers, is largely due to such excellent academies as those at 
Andover and Exeter. Imagine the effect of such an academy 
as Phillips’ of Andover, located within the bounds of each of 
the Classes of the Eastern Synod. 

It is an easy matter to found such schools. They do not, 
like colleges, require large endowments. There is scarcely a 
town of any considerable size or enterprise, that would not bid 
largely for the location of a superior school in its midst. All 
that is wanting is for the Church to feel that it has an interest in 
it, work for it, put it into the hands of able, energetic men, and 
it will soon command a patronage that will sustain it against 
all competition. There need be no fears of its success. There 
must be schools of this character, and the question only is, 
whether they shall be left in the hands of private persons, to 
degenerate into mere business operations, or, whether the 
Church will take them, and make them, by the superiority 
which it can give them, challenge the patronage of every man 
who is anxious to lay a good and broad foundation in the edu- 
cation of his sons. If private individuals by their single efforts 
can make boarding-schools and academies successful, in a busi- 
ness point of view, why should a large community of Christian 
ministers, with all their immense influence, and hold upon 
the confidence of the people, by their united efforts, fail 
to sustain classical schools of the very highest order? Be the 
beginnings never so smull, only let the character be such as to 
command respect, and they must, sooner or later, grow into 
powerful influences towards the perfect organization of our 
whole system of education. And this we must have, first of 
all, before we can hope to attain to the superiority of that grand 
system which is the glory and strength of Germany. 
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Now it need not be asked whether the direction that certain 
of these schools are taking, is wise, but whether it is not cul- 
pable. To attempt to create half-a-dozen colleges, where we 
have scarcely made provision for insuring permanency to one, 
certainly does not argue well for the wisdom, as it does assuredly 
not, for the loyalty of those concerned. That their action is 
diametrically opposed to the only system in the whole civilized 
world, which has stood the test of time, may be seen at a glance. 
Alumni of Franklin and Marshall College! Let us set our 
faces like flint against all such disorganizing influences. Let 
our first love be towards our poverty-stricken mother. Let us 
see that her influence is more and more extended year by year. 
Let us recognize that the defect of our system cannot be reme- 
died by the multiplication of so-called colleges; but by the 
more complete endowment of those already in existence, and 
the establishment of schools, all over the country, which will 
supply a better material ; and then let us ask ourselves what 
our duty is, and in what way we may give our help to the work. 
Let us call to our aid a little of that wisdom of the world, when 
great enterprises are to be carried out, which allows no dissen- 
sion in its ranks, which determines upon the best plan, and 
then bends its united energy to the work. Let us be honest 
enough to acknowledge, that the authority to confer de- 
grees, and wear the title of professor, do not constitute the 
crowning glory of the educationist ; that it is noble to sacrifice 
personal ambition upon the altar of our common welfare; that 
it is honorable and worthy of all commendation to be a guide to 
the young; that it is a mark of wisdom to put ourselves in 
proper relation to the laws of true progress; and that to found 
an empire within the domain of letters is more glorious than to 
win the acclamations of the world for success in the race of per- 
sonal aggrandizement. Arnold won his distinction, not at Ox- 
ford, as a Professor of modern history, but at Rugby, where he 
laid the foundation of manly character in youths, whose after 
career at the University gained for him the proud title of First 
Educator of England. Think you, that Abbott and Taylor, iu 
this country, were less respected for their scholarship, and that 
their memories are less revered by the thousands who enjoyed 
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the advantage of their instructicn and examples, because they 
remained mere Heads of Academies? No, true distinction is 
to be found in the sphere of duty properly chosen, and in self- 
sacrificing labor in it. The glory of the husbandman is indeed 
in his rich fields of waving corn; but it is also in the faith that 
casts the seed into the ground, and the patience that waits for 
the mysterious influences in the womb of nature, to bring forth 
in her own time, and, according to her own laws, the full-grown 
corn in the ear. So must we, first of all, recognize the immuta- 
ble laws by which mind and character are developed; place our- 
selves in the proper relation to them; have faith to plant the 
seed, and the patience to await the result. 
‘This fine old world of ours is but a child, 

Yet in the go-cart. Patience! Give it time 

To learn its limbs. There is a Hand that Guides.” 

Let us take this to ourselves, and recognize the fact that the 
educational system of this country is but a child in the go-cart, 
and let us go to the feet of that nation with which we claim 
kindred origin, and find there the means by which it learned to 
know its limbs. Let the Church see that the movement in- 
augurated by it is not turned from its true course by factious 
rivalry. Let her found and maintain, if she wishes to give an 
upward tendency to the higher education, secondary schools 
under the fostcring care of each classis—schools which will re- 
gard this College as the common centre towards which they 
will feel themselves irresistibly drawn. Let her resolve that 
there must be harmony of intention and unity of action in the 
great work before her, and then she may go forth as a con- 
queror and claim the intellectual, as she has inherited the 
physical portions of this great state. Let her above all, have 
faith in the wisdom of the plan, and give it her unceasing, un- 
tiring efforts, and she may soon find herself in a condition to 
write upon the corner-stone of more than one noble edifice, that 
inscription of Hecker’s, but with a name of infinitely wider sig- 
nification than he wrote it—dedicated, not to the praise of the 
King, but to the praise of tho Church.—* Schole Trinitatis 
ades, in Dei honorem, ECCLESLE gaudium, civium salutem, 
juventatis institutioni dicate.” 
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Art. III.—ORIGINAL SIN. 


By Rev. A. H. Kremer, A.M., Lancaster, Pa. 

Boru divine revelation and experience unite their testimony 
to man’s corrupt and sinful nature, a nature inapt to any good, 
and inclined to all wickedness. That this fact, ever regarded 
as fundamental in orthodox Christianity, may appear in its true 
character and proper force, man’s primeval state must be care- 
fully considered. Here we find man, the crowning work of the 
infinite wisdom and goodness of the Omnipotent and all-wise 
Creator. All else was made very good, but man, in the image 
of his Maker. The heavens declare God’s glory, and show 
forth His handiwork and power, but not His image. The 
myriads of worlds that swing in their silent majesty, through- 
out the immensity of space, are at an infinite remove from the 
holy pair in Eden, stamped as they were with the moral image 
of the great Jehovah—rational, self-conscious and immortal— 
in harmonious and intelligent communion with the Deity. His 
body exempt from disease or pain—with form erect, pointing 
upward to his glorious origin and ultimate destiny —his soul 
radiant with heavenly light, and his heart the throne of an un- 
sullied loving devotion, kindled by the breath of God Himself, 
attest the matchless grandeur of his pristine state. Like the 
statue in ancient story, formed with such wonderful art, as 
to give forth the most exquisite and enchanting sounds, when 
touched by the rays of the rising sun, so man, the product of 
*‘ skill divine,” was attuned to harmonious praise by the rays 
of heaven’s eternal sun. Man alone, in this cosmical existence 
knew God and the world around him. He could “ dress and 
keep” his native Eden, and raise to a higher perfection the 
vegetable kingdom. He could comprehend the peculiarities 
and purposes of sentient creation, which his reason and judg- 
ment designated, by giving appropriate names ‘‘to all cattle 
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and to the fowl of the air, and to every beast of the field.” 
His help-meet, he called “‘woman,” expressive of identity of 
nature and oneness of origin. Even after the fall, when dark- 
ness and moral defilement filled his soul; when “every imagi- 
nation of the thoughts of his heart was only evil,” he called his 
wife Eve, that is life, rendered in the sacred text: “the 
mother of all living.”” The different aspects in which Eve re- 
garded her mission, as seen in the names of her sons, shows the 
same high origin. Her first-born she called Cain—acquisition, 
“‘T have gotten a man from the Lord,” indicating her faith in 
the first promise, after the fall. Her second son, she called 
Abel,—that is vanity, in seeing her hopes in the promised seed 
frustrated. Her next son she called Seth—* settled,” or 
placed, because in his seed the human race should continue to 
the end of time, and because from him should descend the Mes- 
siah. We have here, even in his fallen state, the scintillations 
of man’s primeval glory—when all was light within, and every 
attribute of his spotless nature in full accord with the heart 
of God—when he combined in his being, the earthly and 
heavenly, in a free personal unity, untrammeled by the other 
forms of creation around him. As such, he was the sole and 
rightful monarch of all cosmical existence. The earth yielded 
her fruits in harmony with his own free spirit, and all the lower 
kingdoms of nature’s entire domain, were subject to his pleasure 
and use, and the continuance of this original and normal rela- 
tion, depended upon the integrity of man’s probation. 

From this it is seen that man has a determined vocation, 
free and progressive, and not by an arbitrary decree, such as 
obtains in the fixed and invariable laws that govern the irra- 
tional and material creation, but by the force of an agency 
suited to man’s reason and self-consciousness. As man was a 
law to the inferior creation around him, so he, in his pre-emi- 
nent approximation to his infinite Creator, must be the subject 
of the divine administration. As such, he must be placed un- 
der law. Hence the legislation of Eden: “And the Lord God 
commanded the man, saying: Of every tree of the garden 
thou mayest freely eat. But of the tree of knowledge of good 
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and evil, thou shalt not eat of it: for in the day that thou 
eatest thereof thou shalt surely die.” Here man appears as a 
free moral agent, confronted with a clear and well defined in- 
junction of his Maker, with its threatened penalty. In true 
freedom there must be the right and power of choice between 
two objects; the free and unrestrained exercise of our volitions 
and desires. Had Adam been constrained to act only in one 
particular way, he would not have been free. 

To yield a moral obedience to his Creator, man must pos- 
sess liberty of choice. Only thus could he put into activity, 
and develop aright his noble powers, toward his divine Sover- 
eign. The law of Eden was not complicated but simple, and of 
easy observance—a law suited to the infant state of man, yet 
ample for the exercise and development of his vast and godlike 
endowments, and to carry him forward in a career of continu- 
ous progress to a state of maturity, to the legitimate end of a 
being created in the image of God. Man, though free from 
sin, was not morally and spiritually perfect, hence the necessity 
of his being put in a state of probation, and consequent develop- 
moat. His powers, however noble and exalted, must be exer- 
cised in acts of obedience to his Maker, not to become righteous 
or holy—he was this in his normal relations to God, but to ad- 
vance to higher degrees of moral excellence, by willing and 
doing the right and resisting the wrong. He would thus be 
confirmed in the true life and character in which he was created, 
and steadily advance toward the higher state of positive free- 
dom, when holiness would be the absolute and irrevocable law 
of his being. We must not however suppose that, in such 
fidelity to his probation, any new qualities or supernatural gifts 
would have been added. Man in his essential constitution, was 
perfect, but through such integrity, he had it in his power to as- 
cend in the scale of his moral being to the attainment of a per- 
fected communion with God, and to glorify and praise Him 
forever. Hence, human nature, though created in the divine 
image, was not entirely perfect aad complete. It was capable 
of development, in a course of positive activities, in will and 
desire. Man in his native paradise, the cradle of his being, 
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was provided with all the facilities needed, for the right exer- 
cise of his physical and moral powers. But in those holy 
bowers, there lurked an adverse and foreign power. Some of 
the angels kept not their first estate, but by transgression fell. 
We are here confronted with the Prince of apostate spirits, 
who with consummate art and cunning seeks to steal from the 
rightful denizens of Eden, their holy birthright, and turn their 
glory intoshame. How? “And he said unto the woman, yea, 
hath God said, ye shall not eat of every tree of the garden ? 
And the woman said unto the serpent, We may eat of the fruit 
of the trees of the.garden. But of the fruit of the tree which 
is in the midst of the garden, God hath said, ye shall not eat 
of it, neither shall ye touch it, lest ye die. And the serpent 
said unto the woman, Ye shall not surely die: For God doth 
know that in the day ye eat thereof, then your eyes shall be 
opened ; and yeshall be as gods, knowing good and evil. And 
when the woman saw that the tree was good for food, and that 
it was pleasant to the eyes, and a tree to be desired to make 
one wise, she took of the fruit thereof, and did eat; and gave 
also unto her husband with her, and he did eat.” Here is the 
key that unlocks the mysterious origin of moral evil, furnished 
us by the unerring Spirit of God, in the record of divine inspi- 
ration. On this record is based the terse and well defined an- 
swer of that incomparable compendium of Christian doctrine, 
The Heidelberg Catechism, to the question Whence then comes 
this depraved nature of man? From the fall and disobedi- 
ence of our first parents, Adam and Eve, whereby our nature 
became 80 corrupt, that we are all conceived and born in sin. 
This answer assumes the total moral degeneracy of man’s nature 
after the fall, which is fully sustained also by the word of God 
and the teachings of the Church in all ages. A denial or even 
modification of the doctrine of human depravity, has ever met 
with the most determined and uncompromising resistance, and 
involves some of the most earnest and far-reaching controver- 
sies in the history of the Church of Christ. 

Ursinus, the most prominent of the authors of the Heidel- 
berg Catechism, defines original sin to be, “the guilt of the 

4 
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whole human race, on account of the fall of our first parents. 
It consists in a want of the knowledge of God and of His will in 
the mind, and of an inclination to obey God with the heart and 
will; in the place of which there is an inclination to those things 
which the law of God forbids, and an aversion to those things 
which it commands, resulting from the fall of our first parents, 
Adam and Eve, and from them made to pass over into all their 
posterity, thus corrupting our whole nature, so that all, on ac- 
count of this depravity, are subject to the eternal wrath of God, 
without power to please God, unless renewed by the Holy 
Ghost.” The Westminster Catechism states the doctrine thus: 
‘‘The sinfulness of that estate whereinto man fell, consisteth in 
the guilt of Adam’s first sin, the want of that righteousness 
wherein he was created, and the corruption of his nature, 
whereby he is utterly indisposed, disabled and made opposite 
unto all that is spiritually good, and wholly inclined to all evil, 
and that continually.” Auespure Conression; ‘‘ Also they 
teach that after Adam’s fall, all men begotten after the common 
course of nature, are born with sin; that is, without the fear 
of God, without trust in Him, and with fleshly appetite ; and 
that this disease or original fault is truly sin, condemning and 
bringing eternal death now also upon all that are not born 
again by baptism and the Holy Spirit.” These several state- 
ments, and from the most venerable Protestant Confessions, 
are in their essential features identical, and form a strong and 
united testimony in defence of this cardinal dogma of the Chris- 
tian faith, which is clearly deduced also from the teachings of 
the divine Scriptures. “Adam,” we are told, ‘* begat a son in 
his own likeness, after his own image.’”’ As Adam was created 
in the image of God, righteous and holy, in his fallen state, he 
begat a son, not in the likeness of God, but in his own likeness, 
that is corrupt and sinful as himself. It could not be otherwise; 
hence this stern logic of inspiration: ‘* Who can bring a clean 
thing out of an unclean? Not one.” ‘ How can he be clean 
that is born of a woman?” “Behold, I was shapen in iniqui- 
ty, and in sin did my mother conceive me.” ‘ We are by na- 
ture children of wrath,” for, “that which is born of the flesh, 
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is flesh,” “ carnal and sold under sin.’”” Hence infants must be 
born again, “of water and of the Spirit,” they must be saved by 
the “‘ washing of regeneration and renewing of the Holy Ghost,”’ 
for “‘ God is terribly displeased with our original as well as ac- 
tual sins ;” for, “ will a lion roar in the forest when he hath no 
prey?” that is, willa holy and just God roarin His wrath 
against our unconscious offspring, if they are not by nature 
sinful—if they are not children of wrath? But is the case not 
different with children of those parents who have been born af- 
ter the Spirit, and made new creatures in Christ Jesus? We 
answer: Nature can only transmit nature, not grace: this lat- 
ter cometh not “ by the will of man, but by the will of God.” 
Men beget their offspring as men, in Adam the first, and not in 
Adam the second,—“ born, after the flesh’ and hence, “‘flesh ;”” 
—only ‘that which is born after the Spirit is spirit." Circum- 
cised parents begat uncircumcised children, unholy, and such 
they remained, until they received the seal of God’s covenant 
blessing. ‘* We are conceived and born in sin,” “ all have sin- 
ned and come short of the glory of God.” But is this really 
believed by all professedly orthodox Christians? It has been 
well said by one in relation to native depravity, “that there 
are many (among professedly evangelical parents) who seem to 
have no deep conviction of its solemn truth. The doctrine 
may stand in the letter of their Creed, but it does not live in 
the active faith of their hearts. It has become practically ob- 
solete, and seems to be gradually passsing away, with some 
other antiquated truths, for which the enlightened reason of 
the present age is losing all taste and patience. True, the 
doctrine is still permitted to retain its place in our Hymn- 
books; and out of respect for the departed fathers who put it 
there, some old-fashioned congregation, may like, occasionally, 
to sing: 
* Conceived in sin! O wretched state! 
Before we draw our breath, 
The first young pulse begins to beat 
Depravity and death.’ 

But how many reflect upon the fearful import of the sentiment 
thus expressed? Why the growing indifference to the baptism 
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of infant children in some pedobaptist Churches? It is be- 
cause infants are thought to be somehow released from innate 
sin, sure of salvation, even independently of the Gospel plan of 
salvation, that it is held to be practically unimportant, or at 
least unessential, whether they be baptized or not. And the 
real ground of this persuasion, that they are sure of being 
saved, even independently of the Gospel plan of salvation, is 
the virtual repudiation of the doctrine of the total depravity of 
little children by nature. For if Christian parents were deeply 
convinced that their children have by nature a moral character 
which disqualifies them for the presence of God, and the fellow- 
ship of angels and saints in heaven, and renders them liable to 
the penalty of eternal death, they would be equally convinced 
that those children must be brought into actual participation in 
the redemption of Jesus Christ, in order to secure the one and 
escape the other.” 

We have seen from divine revelation, and from the best and 
most orthodox formularies of the Christian Church, that man, 
by nature, is so depraved, that he is incapable of any good and 
inclined to all wickedness—that “ the wicked are estranged from 
the womb; that they go astray as soon as they are born, tell- 
ing lies.”’ But in this state of moral corruption and perverse- 
ness, is there not remaining some principle of good in human 
nature? This must be granted, or salvation would seem im- 
possible. Original sin is not a substance, but an abnormal and 
false tendency—alienation of the will, desires and affections from 
God—a radical and deep-seated perversion of the primeval 
relations between man and his Creator, but leaving in man 
some noble natural qualities. He possesses reason and will— 
understanding and self-consciousness. He is capable of form- 
ing high and noble conceptions of God and His works, by a 
due exercise of his natural reason. In merely human relations, 
especially as these are connected with this mundane sphere, he 
can pity and love, and sacrifice ease and even life for the suf- 
fering around him. The case holds widely different with fallen 
angels. Here we have, in the most unqualified sense, a total 
wreck. Not one redeeming feature remains. Just as God is 
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the absolute good, so Satan is the absolute evil—evil in his sub- 
stance—not in the sense of a new creation, but in an absolute 
and total perversion. Just as two harmless substances, may 
by chemical combination, be changed into a most deadly poison, 
so sin is Satan’s being—his essential element—his only good. 
He is an absolute negation—a self-contradiction. “ Er ist der 
Geist, der sich stilts verneint,” hating himself. For him salva- 
tion is impossible. ‘* He was a murderer from the beginning, 
and abode not in the truth, because there is no truth in 
him. When he speaketh a lie, he speaketh of his own; for he 
is a liar and the father of it.’’ A perpetual, living lie, and a 
lie only. Man though captive to this malignant power, is only 
“very far gone from original righteousness, and in the eyes of 
infinite holiness, is inclined to all evil,” yet he has enough of 
his pristine state left him, to make his salvation possible. 
Therefore, while God declares: “ O Israel thou hast destroyed 
thyself,’”” Headds: “ but in Me is thy help.” 

Our subject very naturally proposes the inquiry: How is 
human depravity transmitted? It has been maintained as the 
most orthodox view, that sin is propagated by natural genera- 
tion. ‘ Original sin,” says the Westminster Catechism, “ is 
conveyed from our first parents unto their posterity by natural 
generation, so as all that proceed from them in that way are 
conceived and born in sin.” The Heidelberg Catechism, and 
the “ Formula Concordiz,” teach the same, as holding in body 
and soul, forming one common human life, in absolute unity. 
‘* Man is born of a woman,” in the totality of his being, soul 
and body, “‘ which in their ground are but one life; identical 
in their origin; bound together by mutual interpenetration 
subsequently at every point; and holding forever in the pres- 
ence of the self-same organic law.” Hence the development 
of soul and body is one process—the action of the same living 
organic principle. This of course precludes the notion of the 
pre-existence of the soul, created, before the body, pure and 
holy, and then at a given time united with our physical economy. 
The idea of the soul’s pre-existence is involved in much embar- 
rassment, and cannot be reconciled with the divine character. 
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If the soul be created sinful, then God is the Author of moral 
evil. If souls be created pure and holy, and then united with 
depraved bodies, this would involve themin a necessity to evil, 
a necessity depending entirely upon the will and agency of the 
Creator. An hypothesis supposing such terrible consequences 
must beabandoned. Man is one of the many, the power of a 
single life, and as such the whole race forms, with the first pair 
in Eden, the same general life. It is proper then to say that Aw- 
manity was created good and in God’s image, capable of know- 
ing and enjoying the Creator. Man, as one in many, and 
many in one, sinned, and by the law of natural generation, is 
propagated, with all the attributes and elements of his true, 
but fallen life; not however without the watchful and creative 
presence of the Almighty. This whole idea is expressed in the 
following passages of the Holy Scriptures: “‘ Behold J was 
shapen in iniquity, and in sin did my mother conceive me ;”’ 
not the body only, but man’s entire being, body, soul and spirit, 
in strict organic continuity of human:ty, full and entire; yet 
not without God’s providential agency, which the Psalmist thus 
expresses: “I will praise thee, for I am fearfully and wonder- 
fully made.” “My substance was not hid from thee, when I 
was made in secret.’ But what is thus ‘‘ made,” is made by the 
power of an invisible law, the power of our common human life, 
reproducing the life of Adam in its entireness, soul and body 
together, yet not so as to “ blend the individual Adam with his 
posterity, in such way as to lose his own personality, or be swal- 
lowed generically up in theirs.” The identity is not local or in- 
dividual, but real and vital, as real and vital as the relation which 
holds between the root and the tree. Man holds in his own essen- 
tial nature, every attribute and element of his true anthropologi- 
cal and psychological being. Man is thus conceived and born— 
there can be no dualism—no separation of soul and body, but one 
united common life transmitted by ordinary generation, from one 
age onward to another, till time shall end. But it may be asked: 
Is not such absolute unity in conflict with the separation of soul 
and body, at death? We hold it to be the clear teaching of the 
Word of God, that there is no absolute separation of soul and 
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body even in the hour of dissolution. The Bible asserts the 
immortality of the body as well as of the soul—its resurrection 
from the dead. ‘The mortal shall put on immortality,” thus 
showing that humanity cannot be complete exceptin a strict or- 
ganic unity of soul and body. Whatever be the state of the 
soul between death and the resurrection—its conscious felicity 
and enlarged capacities, it is not the complete man, for man is 
not spirit only, nor body only, but both, bound together, by one 
common life, and this bond is not absolutely destroyed, in the 
intervening period, between death and-the resurrection, but 
only suspended. When therefore the resurrection body ap- 
pears, it will not be a new creation but a resurrection in fact 
of that body, which, with the soul constituted a proper human 
personality, prior to death, but in a far higher order of exist- 
ence than ever before. “It is sown in corruption, it is raised 
in incorruption; it is sown in dishonor, it is raised in glory; it 
is sown in weakness; it is raised in power; it is sown a na- 
tural body; it is raised a spiritual body,” when the perfect 
felicity of soul and body will be consummated in God’s eternal 
glory. But how is this glorious consummation to be attained ? 
How is humanity, totally fallen and depraved, to be brought 
back again to its primeval felicity and communion with God? 
We answer; By the incarnation of the Divine Word, and man’s 
new creation in Christ. As the race fell in Adam, in the way 
of a real inward organic connection with him, so there must be 
deliverance in a like real organic way. The Son of God must 
take on Him a true humanity, “that through death, He might 
destroy him that had the power of death, that is, the devil—and 
that He might be a merciful High Priest, in things pertaining to 
God, to make reconciliation for the sins of the people.”” To real- 
ize this gracious purpose of the incarnation, man must be brought 
into vital union with Christ’s person. This is called in the Scrip- 
tures: ‘‘ born again,”—“ a new creature ;’’ not a new Creator, 
that is, in his essential being, but the same generic nature reno- 
vated and filled with a new meaning and power, by its life- 
union, with the incarnate Word, the “‘ Immanuel.” The Son 
of God in the assumption of humanity, endured its every misery, 
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and met every demand of violated justice, so that God “ might 
be just and the justifier of him that believeth in Jesus.” But 
this “justification,” grounds itself in the sphere of grace, in an 
actual new creation in Christ. The Son of God, in His media- 
torial work, does not only free from condemnation, but He 
makes “all things new,” He forms His own “ sacred image in 
every believing soul,” and quickens its growth by the life stream 
ever flowing from His person, thus infusing into the very depth 
of his being, that active force—that all pervading power of His 
own imperishable life.. For this reason it is said, that: ‘ Our 
life is hid with Christ in God, and when Christ who is our life 
shall appear then shall we also appear with him in glory.” 

As then the whole natural life of man is organically connect- 
ed with the life of Adam, involving all the consequences of the 
fall, so ***the whole spiritual life of the Christian, including 
the resurrection of the body, is thus organically connected with 
the mediatorial life of the Lord Jesus. The subjects of Divine 
grace are saved, only by being brought within the Sphere of 
His life, as aregular historical human divine process in the 
Church. The new nature implanted in them at their regene- 
ration is not a higher order of existence framed for them, at the 
moment out of nothing, by the fiat of God, but truly and strict- 
ly a continuation of Christ’s life ever into their persons. The 
growth of this life in them forms their sanctification. When 
they die, their bodies sleep in Jesus; so that at the last God 
brings them with Him again, when the Church is made com- 
plete by His second coming. (1 Thess. iv. 14.) * * * It 
is the Spirit of Christ now dweling in believers, that shall in 
due time quicken their mortal bodies, in conformity with the 
power of His own resurrection state; thus bringing to full 
manifestation the hidden life of the sons of God, in that adop- 
tion towards which their whole salvation here struggles, and 
without which it can never be regarded as complete.” 


* Dr. Nevin. 
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Art. IV.—REV. DR. KRAUTH’S CONSERVATIVE REFORMATION.* 


BY REV. HENRY E. JACOBS, FRANKLIN PROFESSOR IN PENNSYLVANIA COLLEGE? 
GETTYSBURG, PA. 


THE preface is an extraordinary one. To appreciate it re- 
quires close study. By a remarkable combination of compact- 
ness with clearness, it affords the reader a general view of the 
field before him. Every point is most sharply defined in a 
terse style, enlivened by the most striking antitheses. Whilst 
its depth of thought, accuracy of statement, closeness of rea- 
soning, and brilliancy of illustration at once command our 
admiration, every repeated reperusal brings to light new 
treasures. Many of its sentences are in themselves volumes. 
These merits with the candor and sincerity of the author, so 
manifest at every step, and the dignity and importance of his 
subject, claim both for the preface, and the work it introduces 
the most careful consideration of all students of theological 
science, as well as the earnest attention of all thoughtful 
Christians, desirous of knowing and understanding the truth. 

The stand-point of the author is that of a positive Chris- 
tianity. In these times of doubt and uncertainty, in which a 
subtle skepticism, far more widely diffused than is generally sup- 
posed, is sapping the strength and undermining the foundation 
of all the churches, to many faith has become almost synony- 
mous with opinion, and to believe is scarcely more than to con- 
jecture. Their system, if such it may be called, is one of mere 
negation. There is no part of God’s revealed will about which 
they are absolutely sure ; there are no inferences from it, which 
they are willing to affirm as positively true. The word of God 
becomes only an inspirer of hope, instead of a ground of con- 
fidence. They trust rather in a subjective emotionalism, than 
in the objective reality of the great truths of the Gospel. 


* The Conservative Reformation and its Theology, as represented in the Augsburg 
Confession, and in the History and Literature of the Evangelcal Lutheran Chureb. 
By Charles P. Krauth, D. D., Norton Professor of Philadelphia. J. B. Lippincott 
& Co., 1871. 8vo. Pp. xviii. 840, 
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Faith thus having lost its power, as “the substance of things 
hoped for, the evidence of things not seen,” is easily modified 
or surrendered, as the suggestions of expediency, or the calls 
of a false courtesy may demand. But faith which is not sure 
of the object upon which it rests, is in no way entitled to the 
name of faith. True faith knows what it believes; and to this 
it clings with a grasp which cannot be sundered. It not only 
unhesitatingly declares that to be true which it knows to be 
true; but also lives and acts as if its object were to it a con- 
stantly present reality. Jealous for the truth, it shuns all 
disguises, and in all things seeks after clearness, definiteness, 
certainty. It is in this spirit that the work before us is writ- 
ten. Even those who may differ widely from it, cannot fail to 
recognize in the moderation of its tone, and the kindliness of 
its manner, the modesty of true Christian scholarship. Yet 
the distinctness with which the author sets forth the theological 
position of his Church, the confidence with which he avows it 
as absolute truth, and the candor with which he exposes and 
attacks the divergencies of other forms of Protestantism, are 
such as might bring upon him the charge of Dogmatism, were 
his work less thoroughly pervaded by the spirit of the Divine 
word, or his statements supported by weaker evidence. As it 
is, the array of learning and marks of conscientious care 
which stand before him on every page, forbid the student who 
has any anxiety to learn truth, or any respect for scholarship, 
thus lightly to dismiss the volume, until by careful study 
of its pages he satisfy himself of its errors. The author re- 
cognizes the Reformation of the Sixteenth Century as separa- 
ting into two tendencies, the Radical and the Conservative ; 
the former represented by the Reformed Churches, and the 
latter by the Lutheran Church. A mediating tendency is 
found in the Church of England, aptly called the Eclectic Re- 
formation, the weakness and strength of which are trenchantly 
portrayed in a passing notice of about three pages. The de- 
sign of the book is not to treat of any doctrine which is held 
in common by the Protestant churches, but simply to set forth 
and defend those of the Conservative Reformation of the Lu- 
theran Church, from which the Radical element, represented 
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by the Reformed churches, diverged. Its sphere is distinctive 
Lutheranism, as opposed to Zwinglianism and Calvinism. Here 
it comes in conflict with another tendency, largely operating in 
Modern Christianity. From many quarters the plea meets us, 
Let us give importance only to those doctrines upon which 
Protestantism is a unit, and ignore those upon which it is 
divided. 

Such a suggestion, when urged upon the Evangelical Lu- 
theran Church, is simply presumptuous. As the mother 
Church of the Reformation, she has never attempted any other 
office than that of setting forth what she has believed to be the 
pure doctrine of God’s Word. In her earliest public confes- 
sion, she has distinctly declared that, in this faith the universal 
Church, in its purity, isa unit. The charge of Sectarianism 
can never be brought against her. Her efforts have always 
been directed not to a sundering of herself from any part of 
Christendom, but, on the contrary, to a union with all ages 
and forms of pure Christianity. This charge so often brought 
forward to silence her voice, when she asserts the doctrines 
which she values, not because they are Lutheran, but because 
they are Christian and Scriptural, must in all justice be re- 
turned upon her assailants. If the unity of the Christian 
Church be a matter of such great importance, let them learn 
what the oldest form of Protestantism teaches and the greatest 
number of Protestants believe. Let them test by the Word of 
God the doctrines thus learned, and then, if such be their con- 
viction, they may declare the points in which the Conservative 
Reformation failed, and show reason why they feel themselves 
constrained to perpetuate the schism of Protestantism by their 
separation from the Church of the Reformation. Absolute 
silence is suspicious. Truth always seeks the light. The 
more fairly the questions at issue are met, the nearer will the 
different portions of the Church approach each other. Asa 
guide therefore in all thorough investigation, this volume will be 
an important aid in the work of effecting the true unity of the 
Church. 

Rut the question presents a more serious aspect. It implies 
the demand to ignore any portion of our faith, in reference to 
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which any one who claims to be a Protestant, may choose to differ 
with us. Any dissent from the doctrines of the Conservative 
Reformation must be honored with silence on the part of their 
adherents, while the dissenter is free to prosecute his attacks 
with all his power! Even if doctrine were a mere matter of 
human expediency, or individual courtesy, such a request 
would be hard to bear. Much more so is it, when we consider 
that the sphere of faith is not one of human choice, but of 
Divine revelation. There is in fact no limit to the duty of the 
individual in believing and confessing divine truth. That faith 
is unworthy of the name, which is willing to cherish only the 
minimum of truth, by which any soul has been brought to sal- 
vation, and treats as unimportant and insignificant all else 
that God has deemed necessary to reveal. Some doctrines 
may be less important than others. They may be more re- 
mote from the centre of faith, and thus may be unknown to 
many true Christians, or may even be denied or assailed by 
heirs of salvation. Yet, as every truth of Revelation rests 
upon the same ground, and all stand or fall together, provided 
the objector understand aright his position and the consequences 
of his reasoning, there is no point of God’s revealed will 
which when attacked or disbelieved does not become a matter 
of the utmost importance. If the Evangelical Lutheran 
Church were uncertain of the truth of her position she might 
be silent, but firmly convinced that she stands upon the immo- 
vable foundation of the Divine Word, she cannot do otherwise 
than proclaim it. Her distinguishing doctrines are the out- 
works of Protestantism. These undermined or destroyed, the 
ruin of the whole must follow. No position is more clearly 
shown in this volume, than that the course of Radicalism is 
from Zwinglianism to Arminianism, Rationalism and Unitari- 
anism, Calvinism, so far as it departed from Zwinglianism, 
being regarded as a Lutheranizing tendency. It must therefore 
be likewise true, that in proportion as the principles of the 
Lutheran Church are widely diffused, will the unity of the 
Church and the ultimate end of Christianity be attained. In 
this faith our author has written. He has clearly stated his 
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position: ‘‘ That communion confesses itself a sect, which aims 
at no more than abiding as one of a number of equally legiti- 
mated bodies. That communion which does not believe in the 
certainty of the ultimate acceptance of its principles in the 
whole world, has not the heart of a true Church. That which 
claims to be Catholic de facto, claims to be Universal de 
jure.” 

. Some may regret that the author has not prepared a com- 
plete system of Theology, that the faith of the Conservative 
Reformation might be seen in its fulness, and the various doc- 
trines be viewed in their connection with those upon which the 
churches of Evangelical Protestantism are agreed. But whilst 
such a work from Dr. Krauth would supply a great want in 
the Theological literature of the present day, and would prove 
a most invaluable manual for many years to come, yet the 
more carefully the book is studied will the student become 
convinced that no other mode would so fully meet the issues 
which are now dividing the churches. The author has waived 
a strictly scientific arrangement, in favor of one by which all 
classes of sincere students may find aid in their inquiries after 
truth. 

The book opens with a sketch of the origin and cause of the 
Reformation. The various theories which have been proposed 
by both friends and foes, to account for its rise and success, are 
briefly stated and examined. Rejecting the hypotheses of the 
rancor of monkish malice, love of novelty, personal genius of 
the great leader of the movement, fermenting political discon- 
tents, influence of the great councils in diminishing the autho- 
rity of the Pope, ete., as causes which, either singly or in 
combination, are sufficient for the effects, the author finds the 
source of the entire work in the Word of God. The develop- 
ment of the plans of Divine Providence, in the preservation 
of the Holy Scriptures, during the years of the Church’s cor- 
ruption, and in the enkindling of a new life, through their 
study, is so graphically portrayed as to call forth anew the 
admiring wonder and thanksgiving of every Christian reader. 
A happier introduction to the succeeding discussion could not 
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have been conceived. It places the reader at the very outstart, 
upon the stand-point from which he is to examine and decide 
for himself, the true position of the principles which are here 
set forth. This stand-point is the supreme authority of the 
word of God in all matters of faith and practice. 

The second chapter presents a brief survey of the life of the 
Great Reformer. It is a collation of beautiful pictures based 
upon Kénig’s illustrations of the life of Luther. Whilst the 
reader of most mature mind cannot fail to be both deeply 
interested and greatly benefited, the style is so plain as to 
afford instruction and delight even toa child. It describes 
with unusual truth, simplicity and power, the life, in all its 
many sides, of one of the truest and noblest and greatest of 
men, and contains passages which, in true eloquence and 
tender pathos, have rarely been equalled. The last forty 
pages of this chapter comprise a most valuable collection of 
estimates of the character and works of Luther, made by some 
forty-eight authors of various ages, nationalities and religions. 
Erasmus and Melanchthon and Calvin, Chemnitz and Gerhard 
and Buddeus, Bishops Atterbury and Tennison and Kidder, 
Bossuet and Dupin and Stolberg and Schlegel, Bayle and 
Heine, Lessing and Wieland, Hamann and Herder, Hase and 
Kuhne and Bunsen and Kahnis, Coleridge and Carlyle and 
D'Israeli, friends of the Reformation and foes, all are made to 
bear their testimony concerning this wonderful man. The 
attack of the Jesuit Palavicini is refuted by Raumer, whilst 
the English assailants, Hallam, Hamilton, and a few of less 
note, are answered by Archdeacon Hare, of the Church of 
England. The accurate and discriminating analysis which 
follows this testimony, brings out the prominent traits of 
Luther’s character with marked distinctness. 

“ He was not a mere mountain-top, catching a little earlier 
the beams which by their own course would soon have found 
the valleys; but rather by the divine ordination under which 
he rose, like the sun itself, without which the light on mountain 
and valley would have. been but a starlight or moonlight. He 
was not a secondary orb, reflecting the light of another orb, as 
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was Melanchthon and even Calvin; still less the moon of a planet 
as Bucer or Brentius ; but the centre of undulations which filled 
a system with glory. Yet though he rose wondrously to a divine 
ideal, he did not cease to be a man of men. He won the tro- 
phies of power and the garlands of affection. Potentates feared 
him, and little children played with him. He has monuments 
in marble and bronze, medals in silver and gold; but his no- 
blest monument is the best love of the best hearts, and the 
brightest, purest impression of his image has been left in the 
souls of regenerated nations. * * * * Four potentates ruled 
the mind of Europe in the Reformation, the Emperor, Eras- 
mus, the Pope, and Luther. The Pope wanes, Erasmus is 
little, the Emperor is nothing, but Luther abides as a power 
for all time. His image casts itself upon the current of ages, 
as the mountain mirrors itself in the river that winds at its 
foot—the mighty fixing itself immutably upon the changing.” 

If this be regarded an extravagant eulogy of the human in- 
strumentality, through which the work of the Reformation was 
effected, let the reader remember that in all of God’s dealings 
with men, the divine energy and the human instrumentality are 
so blended, that to despise the latter is to despise the work ac- 
complished through it, and gratitude for the former will always 
manifest itself in respect and affection towards the agency, 
through which the power has wrought (Luke x. 16). Those 
who regard the Reformation as a work of God, can never 
cherish too fondly the memory of the man to whom, in the 
appointment of Providence, they are indebted for this great 
blessing, but they cannot go farther. ‘ We do not ascribe to 
Luther,” says Gerhard,* “the authority of a prophet or 
apostle, nor absolute infallibility, neither do we consider his 
writings equal to those of the prophets and apostles, nor do we 
believe him in any proposition without proof from the Word 
of God; but we regard him as an eminent teacher, whom in 
these last times God has raised up for the good of the Church 
which has been oppressed beneath the Papal yoke, and has 
endowed with extraordinary gifts and remarkable strength of 


* Confessio Catholica, Lib. I., Part T., Cap. VI. 
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mind, to remove corruptions and abuses by the pure preaching 
of the gospel, and to bring back to light the truth almost 
buried in the darkness of error.” 

The third chapter on Luther’s translation of the New Testa- 
ment, is of high importance to the critical scholar, presenting 
the fruit of the most thorough research, especially in its dis- 
cussion of the Greek text, from which the translation was made. 

The fourth chapter, on the Conservative Church of the Refor- 
mation, is a type of the whole book. It contains within a small 
compass what might easily have been expanded into a volume. 
The prominent features of the Lutheran Church, as regards its 
name, its character and claims, its doctrines, its relations to 
other denominations, its internal and external history, Church 
constitution, Divine worship, and practical working, are set 
forth so clearly as to leave hereafter no excuse for the igno- 
rance which has prevailed, even among those who profess her 
name. By a calm statement of facts, this chapter proves that 
the Evangelical Lutheran Church need only be known in order 
to be loved. The objections often urged against her name are 
fully met. “The curious fact” is established, “that as an 
ordinary rule, the more large, catholic and churchly the title 
of a sect, the smaller, narrower, and more sectarian is the 
body that bears it,” and that the most truly catholic of bodies 
is sometimes compelled to submit to the necessity of being 
known by the name of a human originator. The name “ Evan- 
gelical,’’ which she herself has proposed, is shown to be the 
most appropriate, not only because, “in no system is Christ so 
much as in the Lutheran,’ but also on account of the very 
errors charged against her, being ‘‘ those which would arise 
from an excess in this direction.”” In regard to ** Lutheran,” 
first given her by her enemies, the position is taken: ‘ The 
Church simply tolerates the name to avoid the misapprehension 
and confusion which would arise, if it were laid aside.” Yet, 
as in the necessity of distinctive names, this has been forced 
upon her, it is shown, by an able and thorough discussion, that 
‘in the posture of all the facts, the name of Luther defines 
the character of a particular Church, as no other could.” 
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“ As distinct from the Romish Church, and all churches which 
obscure the grace of the Gospel, or do not confess its doctrines 
in all their fulness, let her: consent to be called the EvaNnGgEtt- 
cAL LuTHERAN CuuRCH, to testify, if God so please to the 
end of time, that she is neither ashamed of the Gospel of 
Christ, nor of Christ’s servant, who in the presence of earth 
and hell, restored that Gospel, preached it, and died in the 
triumph of its faith.” Her.claims are presented as the oldest 
and most extensive of Protestant churches, as the most conser- 
vative, the greatest educator, the most rooted in the ancient 
faith, the most progressive and the most submissive to God’s 
Word. 

* More than forty millions of the human race acknowledge 
her as their spiritual mother; and she gives them all not only 
the one rule of faith, but she does what no other Church does, 
acknowledging the Bible as her only authority, she gives to her 
various nationalities one confession of faith, the Augsburg 
Confession.” 

As distinguishing her from other churches, 

** The Romish Church makes divine things objects of sense, the 
ultra-Protestant principle would make them objects of under- 
standing, the Lutheran Church holds them as objects of faith.” 

Her faith is summarily presented : 

“We are justified by God, not through any merits of our 
own, but by His tender mercy, through faith in His Son. The 
depravity of man is total in its extent, and his will has no 
positive ability in the work of salvation, but has the negative 
ability (under the ordinary means of grace) of ceasing its re- 
sistance. Jesus Christ offered a proper, vicarious, propitiatory 
sacrifice. Faith in Christ presupposes a true penitence. The 
renewed man co works with the Spirit of God. Sanctification 
is progressive, and never reaches absolute perfection in this 
life. -The Holy Spirit works through the Word and Sacra- 
ments, which only in the proper sense are means of grace. 
Both the Word and the Sacraments bring a positive grace, 
which is offered to all who receive them outwardly, and which 
is actually imparted to all who in faith embrace it.” 
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The differences between Lutheranism and Arminianism, and 
the relation of the rule of faith to the Creed, are clearly de- 
fined, Accurate statements are given of those doctrines, in 
which the Church of the Reformation has been misrepresented. 
These, with the exception of the doctrine of the Lord’s Day, 
are amply discussed in succeeding chapters. The omission 
has been wisely made, inasmuch as this doctrine is not one of 
distinctive Lutheranism, the Conservative and the Radical 
Reformation, in their earlier days, having been a unit on the 
subject. 

As opposed to those in other communions who may be in- 
clined to regard Lutheranism as adverse to the spirit of true 
Christianity, the testimony of some of their most eminent 
teachers is cited to the contrary. We find Zwingle, Calvin, 
Alting, Spanheim, Claude, Turretin, Pictetus and others, all 
bearing witness to the general purity of the doctrines of the 
Lutheran Church. 

The charge of High-churchism so often made in their igno- 
rance, by perhaps well-meaning but misguided men, is shown 
to be utterly groundless : 

** Against the High-churchism which makes dividing walls of 
forms, ceremonies, modes of government, the Lutheran Church 
ever enters a living protest. * * * * With every external 
human thing alike, there is no unity if the parts of a com- 
munion are alien in faith. On the other hand, with every 
external human thing diverse, there 7 unity if there be har- 
mony in faith. If there be a High-churchism genuinely Lu- 
theran, it is a very different thing from that which bears that 
name in other churches. The Lutheran Church does claim 
that it is God's truth which she confesses, and by logical ne- 
cessity regards the deviations from the doctrines of the Con- 
fession as deviations from divine truth, but she does not 
claim to be the whole Church.” 

Not only has the author abundantly shown that the Lutheran 
Church is of all others the firmest in her convictions, and the 
most decided in their expression. He presents her here as 
yielding to none in charity and liberality, in Catholicity and 
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mildness. The bigotry so often ascribed to her is shown to be 
entirely foreign to her spirit. The charge is traced to the 
malice of enemies, and the weakness of nominal friends. Those 
who have used her name to endorse their own exclusiveness, in 
judging all other churches as utterly unscriptural, are accour - 
ed as men who know not the spirit they are of: 

The controversies of the Lutheran Church are enumerated. 
Then follows a brief and most valuable survey of Theological 
Science as she has developed it. All her prominent theologians 
in Europe are mentioned, according to the era in which they 
flourished, and are classified in schools, according to the tendency 
of thought which they represent. To this list, the names of 
eighty-one writers in the United States are added. After a 
list of the Universities of Europe, which are Lutheran, either 
in whole, or in part, there follow a sketch of Lutheran missions, 
an explanation of her Church constitution and Divine Worship, 
and a portrayal of her practical working in the life, in Germany, 
Scandinavia, and America. Her mission in this country is 
especially dwelt upon, the dangersto which she is exposed, and 
the difficulties she must meet are stated, and the true course is 
shown in which, by God’s help, success is certain. 

The chapter on “the Confessional Principle of the Conser- 
vative Reformation ”’ clearly explains the difference between the 
Confession of Faith and the Rule of Faith, and exhibits the 
harmony between them, when each occupies its proper sphere. 
The objections urged against confessions of faith are shown to 
be of the most frivolous character, and their necessity is proved 
by a most conclusive argument. If theological disputants 
could only lay aside their prejudices, and candidly examine 
the subject, they would be forced to acknowledge that their op- 
position to confessions of faith, arises not from any objection to 
the principle upon which the confessions are based, but from 
their antagonism to the doctrines, which these confessions con- 
tain. If the confessions embodied their own opinions, these 
zealots would be as loud in the praise, as they are now in the 
condemnation of creeds. We insert a striking illustration: 
‘The Bible can no more be any man’s Creed, than the stars 
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can be any man’s astronomy. The stars furnish the rule of 
the astronomer’s faith: the Principia of Newton may be the 
confession of his faith. If a man were examined as a candidate 
for the chair of astronomy in a university, and were asked, 
‘What is your astronomical system?’ and were to answer, ‘I 
accept the teaching of the stars,’ the reply would be, ‘You may 
think you do—so does the man who is sure that the stars move 
round the world, and that they are not orbs, but ‘ gimlet holes 
to let the glory through.’ We wish to know what you hold 
the teaching of the starsto be? Do you receive as in harmony 
with them, the results reached by Copernicus, by Galileo, by Kep- 
ler, by Newton, La Place, and Herschel, or do you think the 
world one great flat, and the sun and moon pendants to it?’ 
‘Gentlemen,’ replies the independent investigator, ‘the theo- 
ries of these astronomers are human systems—man-made theo- 
ries. I go out every night on the hills, and look at the stars, 
as God made them, through a hole in my blanket, with my own 
good eyes, not with a man-made telescope, or fettered by a 
man-made theory; and I believe in the stars, and in what they 
teach me; but if I were to say or write what they teach, that 
would be a human creed—and I am opposed to all creeds.’” 
The necessity of the distinctive creeds of the Lutheran 
Church, is also shown, and the meaning of subscription to a 
confession explained. The immorality of subscribing to confes- 
sions, whilst rejecting the doctrines they declare, is exposed. 
The abuse of the right of private judgment is to be restrained 
not by persecution, but by denial of Church recognitions. The 
Confessional Basis of the Lutheran Church is founded on God’s 
Word, belongs to historical Lutheranism, is commended by 
other communions, and is essential to union in fundamentals. 
The word fundamental is shown to embody a truly Biblical and 
Lutheran idea. But as opposed to the idea that “the word fun- 
damental should not be defined,” the position is taken that 
“any formula of agreement on fundamentals which leaves it an 
open question what are fundamentals, is delusive and dishonest, 
and will ultimately breed dissension, and tend to the destruction 
of the Church.”” But the chapter is so full that we cannot at- 
tempt an outline of it. Every sentence will commend itself to 
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that class of thoughtful persons, who, in these days of Church 
agitation, are earnestly endeavoring to attain a clear concep- 
tion of the issues at stake. The closing pages are of especial 
value, in which the course of error is traced, first to the asking 
for toleration, then to the claiming of equal rights, and then to 
the assertion of supremacy. All this is illustrated by a brief 
survey of the History of Rationalism, as it proceeded from 
Pseudo-Pietism and Fanaticism to Indifferentism, from Indiffer- 
entism to Unionism, from Unionism to Moderate Rationalism 
and thence to the spiritual desolation which followed. 

The sixth chapter treats of the Augsburg Confession. The 
thoroughness of the investigation of which this discussion is the 
result, may be inferred from the extensive and valuable biblio- 
graphical lists in the foot-notes, containing the titles of some 
two hundred and thirty works bearing upon the subject, all of 
which, with a few exceptions, are in the library of the author. 
-After a general introduction to the confessional literature of 
the Church, the position is established that the Evangelical 
Lutheran, as a particular Church, is more than thirty years older 
than the Romish, inasmuch as her distinctive Creed, the Augs- 
burg Confession, preceded that of Romanism, the Decrees of 
the Council of Trent, by that length of time. The History of 
the Augsburg Confession in all its important details is fully 
narrated. The hypothesis of Riickert, according to which 
Luther was prevented by a strategy of the Elector, from ac- 
tually participating in its composition, is accurately examined 
and completely overthrown by the evidence of original docu- 
ments. Inasmuch as the aim of the theory is to prove the ex- 


istence, in the Confessions, of concessions to Rome, which. 


would have met the disapproval of Luther, if he had been aware 
of them, we have always thought it sufficiently answered from 
the ground of internal evidence ; for all the doctrines thus at- 
tacked can be reproduced from innumerable passages of Luther, 
written not only after, but very many before the Diet of Augs- 
burg. Scarcely a charge of this kind can be made against the 
Augsburg Confession, which does not apply also to the Larger 
and Smaller Catechisms. Yet it isa matter of congratulation, 
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that the author has met the hypothesis on its own ground, and 
found it to be so entirely opposed to the facts in the case. In 
connection with this chapter, we have carefully studied in the 
original the entire correspondence referred to, and can bear 
witness to the accuracy of every statement in the discussion. 

The history of the Variata is fully discussed. The conclu- 
sion reached is: ‘The history of the Augsburg Confession 
demonstrates that not only is it no gain to the peace of the 
Church, but produces a yet more grievous disturbance of it, 
when the effort is made to harmonize men by an agreement in 
ambiguous phraseology, the adoption of terms which are to be 
accepted in one sense by one set of men, and in another sense 
by another.” 

A testimony, so consonant with that of a recent Calvinistic 
writer, concerning another effort of Melanchthon, that we are 
induced to place them side by side: 

‘We learn another lesson from what occurred at the Diet of 
Ratisbon. It shows the possibility of appearing to concede al- 
most everything, while one point is reserved, or wrapped up in 
ambiguous language, which is found always sufficient to neu- 
tralize every concession, and to leave the parties as much at 
variance as before. It has been justly said that in controver- 
sies of faith, the difference between antagonistic systems is 
often reduced to a line sharp as a razor’s edge, yet, on one side 
of that line there is God’s truth, and on the other a departure 
from it.” * 

The history of the current editions is also presented. The 
Confession is accurately analyzed and its great value set forth. 
An interesting and important question discussed, is, ‘“‘ Can we 
honorably bear the name of Evangelical Lutherans and honest- 
ly profess to receive the Augsburg Confession as our Creed, 
while we reject or leave open to rejection, parts of the doctrine 
whose reception gave our Church her separate being and dis- 
tinctive name?” The answer is based upon the facts, that the 


* The Doctrine of Justification, an outline of its history in the Church, and of its 
exposition from Scripture, by James Buchanan, D.D., LL. D., Edinburgh, 1867, 
p- 136. ° 
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Confession presented the undivided faith of the Lutheran 
Church in the Empire, that all Kingdoms, States and cities 
which professed to be Lutheran adopted the Unaltered Confes- 
sion, that the arguments now used to assail the faith had all been 
used before the Confession was presented, and that at the Diet 
of Augsburg two other Confessions were presented, differing 
chiefly from the Augsburg Confession on the Sacraments. The 
testimony of the Confession, when it speaks of itself, is shown 
to be decisive. 

The Secondary Confessions of the Reformation, are discussed 
with the same thoroughness. The plea often made against the 
Book of Concord, that its size is sufficient to demand its rejec- 
tion, is briefly, but convincingly answered. The objection, that 
the addition of other Symbolical Books to the Augsburg Con- 
fession, is a change of Creed, is examined at length and com- 
pletely refuted. It is proven that the same argument would 

attack the gradual formation of the Old and New Testament 
Canons, and would be sufficient to cause the rejection of the 
Apostles’ Creed, together with the other two general Creeds, 
and the Augsburg Confession itself. The succeeding Creeds 
are regarded simply as fuller definitions of the faith contained 
in former Creeds. The Book of Concord is shown to have re- 
pressed, instead of favored the multiplication of creeds. The 
different Confessions are then treated of separately. The dis 
cussion embraces the necessity of each Confession, with a de- 
tailed history of its preparation and subsequent reception, and 
an ample exposition of its value, as manifested both by its 
contents and the testimony of various authors. As the oppo- 
sition to the Book of Concord centres around the Formula of 
Concord, the treatment of this Confession is the most extended. 
Never has the Church been in a more critical condition, than 
at the time of its preparation. Nor has any human instrument 
ever been composed with so much care, withso many revisions 
and re-revisions to free it from all ambiguity, and set forth the 
truth in all clearness and simplicity. It is the product of years 
of the most earnest and conscientious labor, by men who, as 
devoted Christians, and learned and accurate theologians have 
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never been surpassed. In its immediate results and far-reach- 
ing consequences, as a testimony for positive Christianity, its 
power for good cannot be estimated. 

“But for the Formula of Concord it may be questioned 
whether Protestantism could have been saved to the world. It 
staunched the wounds at which Lutheranism was bleeding to 
death, and crises were at hand in history, in which Lutheranism 
was essential to the salvation of the whole reformatory interest 
in Europe. The thirty years’ war, the war of martyrs which 
saved our modern world, lay indeed in the future of another 
century, yet it was fought and settled in the Cloister of Bergen. 
But for the pen of the peaceful triumvirate, the sword of Gus- 
tavus had not been drawn. Intestine treachery and division 
in the Church of the Reformation, would have done what the 
arts and arms of Rome failed todo. But the miracle of restora- 
tion was wrought. From being the most divided Church on 
earth, the Lutheran Church had become the most stable. The 
blossom put forth at Augsburg, despite the storm, the mildew 
and the worm, had ripened into the full, round fruit, of the 
amplest and clearest Confession in which the Christian 
Church has ever embodied her faith.” 

Outside of this volume, we have never met with as fine speci- 
mens of historical analysis, as this chapter contains. All the 
facts of history intimately connected with the origin, and the 
rejection or reception of the Formula of Concord, are resolved 
into their elements, and traced to their causes. But the analy- 
sis is not confined to historical facts. It embraces also the 
character of the theologians most prominent in the composition 
of the work, and the doctrinal result which they reached. The 
doctrinal analysis alone embraces fourteen pages, presenting 
the faith of the Formula succinctly and pointedly. 

Those who have been in the habit of regarding the Formula 
of Concord, as causing the separation between the Lutheran, 
and the Zwinglian-Calvinistic Churches, or as substituting 
“ the fossilization of the letter and the dogma, for the freedom 
of the Spirit and of the Word,” should, in all candor, carefully 
weigh the counter statements with which this discussion closes. 
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Passing over from the historical to the doctrinal portion 
of the work, we meet first with the chapter on Original Sin. 
The treatment of the subject is based upon the Second Article 
of the Augsburg Confession. The development of the article 
from the articles of Marburg and Schwabach until it reaches 
the form in which we now have it, is carefully examined; the 
differences of reading in the various texts are fully given, and 
the criticisms made upon it, at the time of its presentation, are 
briefly stated. Then follows an astonishingly minute analysis 
of the article, which causes us to hesitate whether most to ad- 
mire the richness of the Confession itself, or the skill of our 
author in the form in which he presents its doctrines. The 
discussion of the analysis, in its mode of treatment, in its illus- 
trations, and in many of its arguments, is entirely original. In 
fullness, depth and force, it takes rank with any discussion of 
the same subject, within the range of Lutheran Theology. It 
considers Original Sin in all its relations, and gives a satisfac- 
tory answer to almost every question which the theme may 
suggest. 

That the reader may obtain a glimpse of the rich stores 
which this chapter contains, we will follow the author, for a 
short distance in his discussion, notwithstanding the impossi- 
bility of condensing with accuracy, anything written by one so 
exceedingly concise and compact in all his statements as Dr. 
Krauth. The line of argument as clearly presented as we can, 
in outline, permitting the author to speak for himself as fre- 
quently as possible, is as follows: The Second Article of the 
Augsburg Confession affirms the unity of the Evangelical 
Church in the doctrine of Original Sin. The Augsburg Con- 
fession avoided all minor matters, and all statements of doctrine 
in regard to which there was any difference among those who 
presented it. A Lutheran historically and honestly such, can- 
not hold less than the Augsburg Confession ; hence it is as true 
now as it was when our Confession was given, that our Lu- 
theran Churches hold, confess and teach the same doctrine of 
Original Sin. 

The doctrine of the Second Article, rests upon the presuppo- 
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sitions of a sound general Anthropology. It presupposes a 
sound view of man as the proper subject of redemption. It 
presupposes a sound definition of man, as God’s last and high- 
est earthly creature, consisting of body and soul, having per- 
sonality, freedom, moral accountability and immortality. It 
presupposes that the Biblical History of man’s creation is lite- 
rally true. Science establishes the fact that the whole human 
race is of one species; but cannot say whether the race has 
sprung from one pair or not. What science shows to be pos- 
sible, revelation distinctly teaches. Science instead of weaken- 
ing the Scripture witness to the unity of the race, shows that 
nature is economical in its resources, that only animals of the 
same species produce a permanently fertile offspring, that the 
traditions of the races point to a common origin, and that the 
languages of mankind show the original unity of races, which 
have been widely sundered. The hypotheses opposed to the 
Scriptural doctrine of the unity of the race, are those of the 
Co-adamites, Pre-adamites, and the Autochthons. 

The Second Article presupposes also that subsequent to the 
first creation of man which was immediate, all human beings 
are the mediate creatures of God, and that consequently neither 
the body nor soul of children, results from an immediate crea- 
tion of God. The propagation of the soul has been explained 
by three theories. The theory of Pre-existence was maintained 
by Plato. From Plato it went through Philo to Origen. In 
modern times it has been defended by Kant, Schelling, and 
Julius Muller. It has been beautifully stated by the English 
poet Wordsworth in his ‘‘Intimations of Immortality.” Its 
latest defender is Dr. Edward Beecher. It does not bear the 
test of history, nor the witness of Scripture. It involves sim- 
ply an undeveloped metempsychosis. The theory of Immediate 
Creationism maintains that there is a direct creation of the soul 
by God, and that about the fortieth day after conception, it is 
united with the embryo. Various passages of Scripture are 
appealed to in favor of this view, which is generally accepted 
in the Roman and Calvinistic Churches. But the theory is 
untenable. The strongest Scripture passages quoted to sustain 
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it, imply no more than that the spirit of man has higher attri- 
butes than his body. To Pelagians and Pelagianizing Roman- 
ists, this theory is not encumbered with the great moral difficulty 
arising from the acknowledgment of Original Sin, but to all 
others, the view involves unconscious Gnosticism. The third 
view is that of Traducianism or mediate Creationism; the 
theory that both body and soul are derived from the parents. 
This theory corresponds with the prevailing and clear state- 
ments of Scripture. Itis a doctrine demanded by the existence 
of Original Sin, and the doctrine that God is not the author of 
sin. The Lutheran divines with very few exceptions are Tra- 
ducian. 

This article presupposes, antecedent to all human sin, a 
state of integrity. God had said, “‘ Let us make man in our 
image,” etc. This image of God in man, is something which is 
not absolutely lost in man, but is fearfully marred. The tra- 
ditions of the race preserve the memory of a golden age; the 
confession implies the race has fallen. Man wascreated with an 
ability not to sin, which, had he been faithful, would have been 
merged into a condition, in which he could not sin; the “‘ posse 
non peccare’’ would have become a “‘non posse peccare,’’ and 
the ‘‘ posse non mort,” would have been merged into a ‘‘non 
posse mori.” Over against just and Scriptural views of the 
image of God, are arrayed first the views which suppose it to 
have been one of corporeal likeness. This was the view of the 
Anthropomorphites. Next the Socinians and many Arminians, 
conceding that it was in conjunction with immortality, yet re- 
stricted it to the dominion over the animal world. The Pela- 
gians and Rationalists suppose the image of God, in its religious 
aspects, to have been little, if at all, injured. The Romish 
theology has a Pelagianizing tendency. The Fathers of the 
Greek Church, distinguish between the image of God, and His 
likeness. The Reformation found a deep corruption in this as 
in other doctrines. The testimony of the Apology and For- 
mula of Concord against this spurious theology of the Church 
of Rome, is clear and distinct. 

To a correct conception of original sin, it presupposes correct 
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views of sin in general. Sin is the transgression of the law, or 
rather it is that which is not consonant with law, it is the anti-legal, 
the un-legal and the non-legal. It pertains to the very essence 
of religion, that sin which is the opposite of religion, takes its ori- 
gin not from the Creator, but from the creature; and however 
systems have tended logically to make God the author of sin, 
no system has unreservedly admitted such a conclusion. The 
standing sophism against just views of original sin, is that no- 
thing is sin, except it be voluntary; and that nothing is volun- 
tary, unless it be done with a distinct consciousness and pur- 
pose of the will. The New England Theology has laid special 
stress upon the false conception of what is voluntary. The 
Apology of the Augsburg Confession says: ‘The adversaries 
contend that nothing is sin, except it be voluntary. These ex- 
pressions may hold good among philosophers, in judging of 
civil morals, but they have nothing to do with the judgment 
of God.” 

It presupposes that from the state of integrity, there was a 
fall of man into a state of sin. Rationalism and Pseudo-phi- 
losophism have treated the fall as a fable; an allegorical de- 
lineation of the passing away of the golden age, a myth of the 
transition from instinct to moral freedom, or of the pernicious 
result of longing after a higher condition. The literal histori- 
cal sense of the narrative, is, nevertheless, the only one consis- 
tent with the obvious intent of the Holy Scriptures. There is 
nothing in the narrative unworthy of God, or out of keeping 
wi h the laws of the human soul. God gave the commandment, 
allowed the temptation, that, by it, man’s natural holiness 
might be strengthened, if he would, by his free will. In the 
fall of our first parents, began original sin. A distinction is 
drawn between “peccatum originale originans,” and ‘ peccatum 
originale originatum.’”’ The latter is by pre-eminence styled 
* original sin.’”” Thus original sin, if not by imputation, yet 
by some form of association, passed over to all the posterity of 
Adam and Eve. Whatever may be the relation of imputation 
to original sin, our Church holds it to be an impious opinion, 
that our misery and liability are merely the results of imputa- 
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tion. The primary point is, that we do actually participate, 
in our nature, in the corruption wrought by the fall. 

We will carry the outline no farther. The time of the ope- 
ration of original sin, the persons affected by it, the mode of its 
perpetuation, the great fact asserted in the doctrine, and its re- 
sults, are discussed with the same exhaustiveness. The discussion 
of its essence is especially valuable. The terms applied by the 
Confession to original sin, are analyzed with great minuteness 
and accuracy. ‘I'hus, no less than seventeen analogies are found 
between it and Morbus disease. That original sin is truly sin, 
the author shows by an ample development of each of the fol- 
lowing points: 1. It has the relations and connections of sin. 
2. It has the name and synonyms of sin. 3. It has the essence 
of sin. 4. It has the attributes of sin. 5. It does the acts of 
sin. 6. It incurs the penalties of sin. 7. It needs the reme- 
dies of sin. 8. It is conformed to a true definition of sin. Of 
no less importance is the discussion of the Ninth Thesis: “ The 
natural consequence of this original sin is this, that it condemns 
and brings now also eternal death.”’ The difficulties in which 
this important doctrine is involved are fairly met, and the prin- 
cipal objections urged against it, are convincingly answered. 
The necessity of the new birth is set forth with a clearness and 
power impossible from any other stand-point. The eleventh 
thesis of this chapter considers the Holy Spirit as the sole an- 
thor of the new birth. It is shown that this doctrine, whilst 
theoretically confessed by all Evangelical Christianity, is in 
practice constantly ignored. Its relation to infant regenera- 
tion is especially examined. That the latter is possible, is 
proven by the facts, that if the Holy Spirit can alone produce 
the new birth, the work of Christ cannot produce it separate 
from the applying power of the Holy Spirit, and that there is 
no regenerating power in relation to Christian parents, in 
birth in the midst of covenant privileges, or in death. ‘“ But 
if the Holy Spirit can work this change in an infant after death, 
He can just as readily do it before its death, and the whole idea 
of a purgation after death, of a change of relation to God after 
the departure of the soul, of a renewal of probation in an eter- 
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nal world, is utterly foreign to the entire tendency of the New 
Testament doctrine. To admit it is to admit the existence of 
a purgatory.” 

The discussion of the Twelfth Thesis is occupied with Baptism 
as one of the ordinary means of the new birth. Considerable at- 
tention is paid to the subject, in what sense is Baptism neces- 
sary? It is shown that the Lutheran Church does not teach 
that there are no exceptions to the necessity of Baptism; that 
she has never taught that all unbaptized persons are lost. The 
place which infant salvation holds in the Lutheran system, is 
clearly set forth by a contrast with its position in other sys- 
tems. 

‘“‘ The PELAGIAN system would save them on the ground of 
personal innocence, but that ground we have seen to be falla- 
cious. The CALVINISTIC system places their salvation on the 
ground of Divine election, and speaks of elect infants, and 
hence, in its older and more severe logical shape at least, sup- 
posed not only that some unbaptized, but also that some bap- 
tized infants were lost. * * * * The Baptist system, 
which totally withholds Baptism from the infant, and every 
system, which, while it confers the outward rite, denies that 
there is a grace of the Holy Spirit, of which Baptism is the or- 
dinary channel, are alike destitute on their theory of any means 
actually appointed of God to heal the soul of the infant. The 
RoMIsH system, too Pelagian to think that original sin could 
bring the positive pains of eternal death, and too tenacious of 
the external rite to concede that an infant could be saved with- 
out that rite, leaves its theologians, outside of this general de- 
termination, in a chaos of doubt. Some of them reach the 
middle theory that the unbaptized infant is neither in heaven 
nor hell, but in a dreary limbo. Others consign it to hell. * 
* * * How beautiful and self-harmonious over against all 
these, is the view of our Church. Over against the Calvinists 
it knows of no non-elect infants, but believes that our children 
are alike in the eyes of Infinite Mercy. Over against the Pe- 
lagians it confesses that all children are sinners by nature, and 
believes that the Holy Spirit must change these natures. Over 
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against the Arabaptists, and the school which is at heart in 
sympathy with the Anabaptist theory, though it retains infant 
Baptism as a form, our Church believes that God has appointed 
infant Baptism as the ordinary channel through which the Holy 
Spirit works a change in the nature of the child. In the fact 
that there is an ordinary means appointed, our Church sees the 
guaranty that God wishes to renew and save children, and what 
so powerfully as this prompts the blessed assurance, that if God 
fails to reach the child in His ordinary way, He will reach it 
in some other? * * * Because in the green valley, and 
alung the still waters of the visible Church, God has made rich 
provision for these sin-stricken lambs,—because He has a fold 
into which He gathers them out of the bleak world, therefore 
do we the more firmly believe that if one of them faint ere the 
earthly hands which act for Christ can bring it to the fold and 
pasture, the great Shepherd, in His own blessed person, will 
bear to it the food and water necessary to nurture its undying 
life, and will take it into the fold on high, for which the earthly 
fold is meant, at best, but as a safeguard for a little while.” 

The doctrine of the Augsburg Confession, that the water 
and word of Baptism constitute one of the ordinary means of 
grace is proven to be firmly grounded upon the word of God. 

The chapter closes with an explanation of the antithesis of 
the article, in which the errors condemned are carefully ex- 
amined. The relationship of Zwinglianism and other schools to 
Pelagianism is forcibly presented. 

No doctrine held by the Lutheran Church is so often misun- 
derstood and misrepresented as that of the Person of Christ, 
and His sacramental presence. The aim of the tenth chapter 
is to correct these erroneous impressions by a calm and fair 
statement of her teaching. It shows most conclusively that the 
Lutheran Church has never believed in a local or carnal pre- 
sence, in the Holy Supper, of the body and blood of Christ, 
and explains the mode in which the sacramental communion is 
oral. The language of the Formula of Concord, so often quoted 
to the contrary, is fully and satisfactorily explained. Whilst 
affirming the sacramental presence to be true and real, it de- 
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fines the mode as spiritual. Chemnitz, as one of the principal 
representatives of Lutheran Theology, is quoted at considerable 
length, to define the manner of Christ’s presence since His as- 
cension. The charge of Eutychianism, made against the doc- 
trine, isrefuted. The Communicatio Idiomatum is explained, the 
mere statement of which is a sufficient disproof. Even the finite 
presence of our Lord’s humanity is shown to be definitive in- 
stead of local. The right hand of God is shown to be not a lo- 
cality; the ascension not to be the rising to a place. The 
right hand of God is everywhere. Christ’s sitting at the right 
hand of God denotes His rule “in co-sovereignty with the 
Father,” a poten¢y implying the presence of the whole person, 
and therefore also of His humanity. The contrary doctrine is 
proved to be Socinianizing in its tendency. Whilst the blessings 
of the communion are affirmed to be received by believers alone, 
yet the object sacramentally imparted is shown to be the same 
to all. The unbeliever ‘ not discerning the Lord’s body, eat- 
eth and drinketh damnation to himself.” 

‘* When a Paine or Voltaire takes a Bible into his hand to 
turn its life-giving nourishment to poison in his own soul, the 
Bible is no less the Bible, no less really the organ of the Holy 
Ghost, than when an Arndt or an Edwards bends over it in the 
deepest devotion. * * * It might as well be said, that be- 
cause the Romanist does not discern the bread in the Supper 
he receives no bread, as that the unbeliever, because he does 
not discern the body of the Lord, does not commune with it 
sacramentally.” 

The communion affirmed by the Reformed view is shown to 
take place as fully without the Holy Supper as in it. The term 
‘* ubiquitarian’”’ sometimes applied to the Lutheran doctrine is 
rejected, and its true designation stated as ‘* The personal om- 
nipresence of the human nature of Christ.” After presenting 
against the Reformed theory the objections, that it rises into 
an unconscious rationalism, that it confounds the distinctive 
work of the two persons of the Trinity, and that after all it 
does not solve the mystery at which it is offended in the Lu- 
theran doctrine, the latter is proved to be both scriptural and 
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in accordance with the testimony of the Church of all ages. 
Following this is a paragraph of special significance. 

“In the great practical question of the undivided adoration 
of the humanity and Deity of Christ, there is no consistent po- 
sition between the Lutheran doctrine and the Socinian. The 
Calvinistic divines, while they show in various ways that there 
is great difficulty in harmonizing their view of the person of 
Christ with the worship of Him in His human nature, are yet 
for the most part happily inconsistent. Noman can really pray 
to the undivided Christ without in heart resting on the Lutheran 
doctrine of His person. Either the human nature of Christ is 
in inseparable unity of person with the Divine nature, or it is 
idolatry to worship Christ according to the human nature. 
This the Socinian Controversialists in New England saw at 
once, and their arguments which assumed the Nestorianizing 
views of New England as Orthodox, and which the Orthodox 
there defended as Scriptural, were consequently never fairly 
met. One source of the rapid and deadly triumphs of Socinian- 
ism in New England, was the unscriptural and lax views, which 
the system claiming to be orthodox, held of the person of Christ.”’ 

The eleventh chapter treats of Baptism. The first twenty- 
five pages are occupied with its mode, proving that the Lu- 
theran Church does not hold that immersion is essential to Bap- 
tism. By some this discussion may be deemed unnecessary. 
It was, however, occasioned by statements from some profess- 
ing to be Lutherans, who taught not only that Luther was an 
immersionist, but also that such was the doctrine of the Sym- 
bolical books. The same impression has also been sometimes 
created by writers of the Baptist Church. The discussion here 
presented, forever settles the question. It manifests the most 
thorough research, the most intimate acquaintance with the 
writings of Luther, and the most accurate knowledge and ap- 
preciation of the exact shades of meaning of the words and 
phrases of the German language. In the light of the evidence 
afforded by this chapter, to persist in accounting Luther an im- 
mersionist is to wilfully pervert the truth. 

The internal efficacy of Baptism is next considered. The dis- 
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cussion centres around John iii. 5, “Except a man be born 
of water, and of the Spirit, he cannot enter into the kingdom 
of God.” The question to be decided is whether it refers to 
Baptism. The author proves that it does, both from the con- 
text and the text itself. The parallel passages, Tit. iii. 5; 
Eph. v. 26; Heb. x. 21; 1 John v. 6-8; 1 Pet. iii. 21, 22; 
Matt. xxviii. 19; Mark xvi. 16; Acts ii. 38; viii. 12; xxii. 
16; Rom. vi. 3, are cited, and most of them accurately ex- 
amined, confirming this interpretation. The fallacies in the re- 
sorts of interpreters to give to the passage another meaning, by 
means of Hendiadys and Epexegesis, are exposed. It is shown 
that there is not a solitary instance in which either our Lord, 
or the Evangelist John, or any New Testament writer, used the 
figure called Hendiadys, and that even were it used it would 
not affect the question involved. Epexegesis is also shown to 
be impossible. The figurative interpretations proposed being 
thus refuted, the literal meaning alone remains. 

The necessity of Baptism which had been treated of in the 
chapter on Original Sin, is again presented here. The subject 
is of such importance, and the doctrine of the Lutheran Church 
on this point is so often misunderstood, that the repetition 
seems as necessary in this work as it does in the two articles of 
the Augsburg Confession, upon which the ninth and eleventh 
chapters are commentaries. All efficacy of Baptism ex opere 
operato is denied. The charge of teaching ‘‘ Baptismal Rege- 
neration’”’ often made upon the Lutheran Church, as under- 
stood by those who make the charge, is shown to be entirely 
unfounded. From this the author derives a solution of the 
controversies which have of late been agitating the Church. 

“Tt is our sincere belief that if the energy which has been 
expended in assailing as doctrines taught by our Confessions 
what they do not teach, had been devoted to ascertaining what 
is their real meaning, these years of sad controversy would have 
been years of building up, and of closer union, not years of con- 
flict, years in which our ministry and members have had their 
minds poisoned against the truth of God as held by our Church.” 
Yet there is a Scriptural Baptismal Regeneration which the 
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Lutheran Church does not deny, but rejoices in believing and 
confessing. The defects of the opposite theory are noticed, 
which, “while it secures the forgiveness of an infant’s sins, makes 
no provision whatever for the change of its sinful nature.” 

“Where in the Word of God is there the shadow of that 
baleful doctrine, that the sins of an unregenerate person are 
forgiven ; where the shadow of that deadly error, that God has 
provided a Church into which, by His own ordinance, and at 
His command, millions are brought, without any change in a 
nature whose moral evil is such as would condemn them forever 
from heaven? But if a refuge is sought in saying that infants 
are regenerated, but that Baptism in all its parts, element, 
word, and spirit, is not the ordinary channel of this grace, this 
is to accept a theory which has every difficulty which carnal 
reason urges against the doctrine of the Church, but which has 
nothing that even looks like a warrant for it in God’s Word.” 

The Calvinistic and Lutheran views of Baptism are con- 
trasted. The arguments of the Anabaptists against Infant Bap- 
tism are examined and refuted. An important position estab- 
lished in this refutation is, that infants have receptive faith. 
The doctrine is set forth with clearness and distinctness. The 
chapter closes with an extended and comprehensive definition 
of its subject, composed of various statements concerning it, 
found in the several confessions of the Lutheran Church. 

The last three chapters, comprising nearly two hundred and 
fifty pages, are occupied with the doctrine of the Lord’s Sup- 
per; the twelfth chapter stating it thetically, the thirteenth 
considering it in its antithesis, and the fourteenth replying to 
various objections. If it be thought strange that so much space 
has been given to this one doctrine the answer is: 

‘It links itself with the whole system of Revelation, with the 
most vital parts of the Old and New Testament, so that it can- 
not be torn from its true connections without logically bringing 
with it the whole system. There is no process by which the 
doctrine of the Lutheran Church, in regard to the Lord’s Sup- 
per, can be overthrown, which does not overthrow the entire 
fabric of the atonement.” 
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After introducing the subject by a thorough examination of 
the Old Testament Foreshadows, the tenth article of the Augs- 
burg Confession is analyzed, and made the basis of the discus- 
sion, in the same manner as the second and ninth articles are 
treated in previous chapters. Not only is the witness of the 
Old Testament types brought forward to prove the true pre- 
sence of the sacramental objects, viz.,-the true body and blood 
of Christ, but it is conclusively'shown that the words of the 
institution force us to this conclusion. The Eucharist is con- 
sidered as a Supper, and as a testamentary and covenanting 
rite, whilst all these relations disprove a symbolical interpreta- 
tion, the argument from the testamentary character of the words 
is of especial weight : 

‘‘If a will were produced in which the Testator had said, 
It is my wish and will that M. N. should have such and such 
a tract of Jand and so many thousand dollars; and when M. 
N. came to claim land and money, he was told that this ‘ tract 
of land’ was a sign or symbol of the Heavenly Canaan, which 
is the home of the soul, as an earthly tract of land may be 
the residence of the body ; and that the thousands of dollars 
were simply a sign of incorruptible treasures in the other 
world; and that the testator meant only that it was his wish 
and will that M. N. should have these good things of the other 
world, would he consider this sound interpretation ?” 

The various interpretations which have been resorted to, to 
evade the literal meaning of the words, are examined as they 
affect each of the words of institution, taken in order. In 
their efforts to refute the Lutheran doctrine, its opponents 
have at various times resorted to a figurative interpretation of 
each of the words except “eat.” As, however, they have, for 
the most part, hazarded their theory upon the copula “is,”’ 
special attention is paid to it in this diseussion. That it can- 
not mean “signify, or be a symbol of,” is shown by the facts 
that no translations, with any pretensions to character, and no 
impartial dictionary of the Greek so render the word, that no 
good dictionary of English assigns “to be’ such meaning, 
and that those who maintain this theory have failed to produce 
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a single example of its use in that sense. Various passages 
which they have cited, such as, “I am the vine,” “I am the 
door,” are tested, and found not to be in point. Zwingle’s 
revelation, although given in full by Gerhard in his Loci, we 
find narrated here for the first time in English. 

Under the third Thesis of the article, the doctrine of Tran- 
substantiation is examined, and shown to be unscriptural. 
The assertion that the Lutheran does not essentially differ from 
the Romish doctrine is disproved, and ample testimony is pro- 
duced to convict those who have made the charge, of gross 
misrepresentation. Romanism and Rationalism are compared, 
and the principle of interpretation upon which each starts is 
found to be the same. 

The fact of the Sacramental Communion is presented from 
1 Cor. x. 16: “The cup of blessing which we bless, is it not 
the communion of the blood of Christ? The bread which we 
break, is it not the communion of the body of Christ?” The 
passage is considered in all its relations, and the opposition 
between it and the Romish, Rationalistic and Calvinistic theo- 
ries, made manifest. The interpretation adopted is sustained 
by a long array of authorities of almost every age and every 
portion of the Christian Church. 

In the same manner, 1 Cor. xi. 27-29 is cited in support of 
the proposition that the true body and blood of Christ, as 
communicated under the species of bread and wine, are received 
by all communicants. The correct application of the text, is 
proven by a careful exegesis, whilst objections to the doctrine 
it contains are met by extended, varied and convincing argu- 
ments from analogy. The summary at the close of the chap- 
ter presents the Lutheran doctrine of the Sacramental pre- 
sence, with such explicitness that it cannot be misunderstood 
by those who are willing to give the statement careful and un- 
prejudiced attention. An important principle is developed in 
the argument, by which it is shown that a prominent feature 
of the Lutheran doctrine, as contrasted with the opposite 
tendency, is the importance it attaches to Christ as a living 
instead of a dead Saviour. 
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“If Christ must die to make our redemption, He must live 
to apply it. If the Lord’s Supper is a Sacrament of the re- 
demption made by His death, it is also a Sacrament of the 
same redemption applied by His life. If it tells us that His 
body and blood were necessary to make our redemption, it 
tells us also that they are still necessary to apply the redemp- 
tion they then made.” 

The repugnance to the Scriptural doctrine of the Eucharist 
sometimes felt, is ascribed to an actual, though perhaps un- 
conscious, repugnance to the doctrine of the atonement by 
Christ’s body and blood. 

“If Christ, through His body, made remission of sins, why 
do we ask, to what end is the doctrine, that the same body 
through which He made remission is that through which He 
applies it? His body, as such, could make no remission of 
sins, but through the Eternal Spirit, with which it was con- 
joined in personal unity, it made redemption—His body, as 
such, may have no power to apply the redemption, or to be 
with the redeemed, but through the same relation by which it 
entered into the sphere of the supernatural to make redemp- 
tion, it reveals itself now in that same sphere to apply it. All 
theology, without exception, has had views of the atonement 
which were lower or higher, as its views of the Lord’s Supper 
were low or high. Men have talked and written as if the 
doctrine of our Church, on this point, were a stupid blunder, 
forced upon it by the self-will and obstinacy of one man. The 
truth is that this doctrine, clearly revealed in the New Testa- 
ment, clearly confessed by the early Church, lies at the very 
heart of the Evangelical system—Christ is the centre of the 
system, and in the Supper is the centre of Christ’s revelation of 
Himself. The glory and mystery of the incarnation combine 
there, as they do nowhere else. Communion with Christ is 
that by which we live, and the Supper is ‘the Communion.’ ” 

The chapter which treats of “ The Doctrine of the Lord's 
Supper considered in its antithesis,” comprising about ninety 
pages, is one of the most able and profound in the book. We 
will not enter into details, but say simply that, with a thorough- 
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ness which is completely overpowering, it exposes the fallacy 
of all theories which, in the words of institution, ascribe the 
touto, this, to bread, or interpret esti metaphorically. 

The last chapter answers objections which have been urged 
against the Scriptural doctrine of the Lord’s Supper. The 
charges of consubstantiation, impanation and that of any local 
or physical presence of Christ’s body and blood, are refuted 
by the testimony of even such opponents as Zwingle, (colam- 
padius and Calvin, which is abundantly confirmed by quota- 
tions from Luther, the Thesis maintained by the Lutheran 
divines at the Heidelberg discussion, Brentius, the Formula of 
Concord, Chemnitz, Andres, Hutter, Andrew Osiander, Men- 
ter, Gerhard, Carprov, Murzus, Scherner, Calovius, Quen- 
stedt, Bauer, Leibnitz, Buddeus, and Cotta; from the Roman 
Catholic divines, Perrone, Becan, Bellarmin, Moehler and 
Wiseman, and the Calvinists, Bucer, Musculus, Whitaker, Sal- 
masius and Stapfer. 

The contradiction sometimes asserted of the Lutheran doc- 
trine, in receiving the term cup in a figurative sense, whilst 
insisting upon a literal interpretation of the other words of 
institution, is satisfactorily explained, by showing the difference 
between grammatical metonymy and a metaphor. 

The objection derived from the visible presence of Christ, is 
thus stated and answered : 

“Men are asked: ‘Can you believe that the body which 
continued to sit visibly and palpably before them, was commu- 
nicated in any real manner by the bread?’ It is evident at 
first sight that the objection assumes a falsity, to wit, that the 
body of Christ, though personally united with Deity, has no 
mode of true presence but the visible and palpable. * * * * 
If, to make the argument hold, the objector insists, ‘ That, if 
the body were not communicated in that visible and palpable 
mode, it could be communicated in no true mode,’ he abandons 
one objection to fly to another; and what he now has to do is 
to prove that the palpable and visible mode of presence is the 
only one possible to the body of our Lord which is in personal 
union with Deity. * * * * The Lutheran doctrine of the 
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Eucharist in no degree contradicts the testimony of the senses. 
* * * But body and blood supernaturally present, are not the 
objects of the senses. * * * * He who can believe against the 
apparent evidence of all these, that the bleeding and dying 
Nazarene was the everlasting God, ought not to hesitate, when 
he affirms it, to believe that what is set before us in the Holy 
Supper is more than meets the eye, or offers itself to the grasp 
of reason. The interpretation which finds mere bread in the 
Institution finds logically mere man in the Institutor.” 

To remove the impression that the results of modern philo- 
sophical thinking are in conflict with the faith of the Church, 
a most valuable sketch of Modern Philosophy is given, accord- 
ing to the various schools into which it is divided. The doc- 
trines of each school, concerning the relation of the mind and 
its cognitions, to the reality of the external world, are concisely 
stated. The result reached is that philosophy is utterly power- 
less to fix or unfix our faith in the testimony of God. 

The objection sometimes made, that it is impossible for a 
human body to be thus present, is shown to contain a fallacy, 
the true question being, ‘* Can a body which is in inseparable 
union with the Godhead, be thus present?’ With the clear 
evidence of Revelation, that God wills that this body should be 
present, to deny its presence upon the ground that it is impos- 
sible, is to incur the guilt of Rationalism. Other doctrines 
are shown to be in every way as incomprehensible. Such are 
the doctrines of Self-existence, Creation, Omnipresence, Eter- 
nity, the Trinity, and the Hypostatic union. 

Although the burden of proof is cast upon the opponents of 
the Lutheran doctrine, in accordance with the principle that 
those who have the literal sense of the text on their side are 
under no obligation to argue for their doctrine until the literal 
sense be proved untenable, the weakness of the Rationalizing 
position is exposed. The argument from the nature of things 
is disproven by the fact that the nature of things is the result 
of God’s will, and as such is limited and modified as He 
pleases. The plea of self-contradiction is answered by cita- 
tions from some of the greatest of modern thinkers, who, 
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however much their tendency in some respects may be contrary 
to their doctrine, and however antagonistic their systems may 
be, yet agree in declaring the inconceivable, no true ground 
from which to infer the impossible. Our incapacity to judge 
in reference to the metaphysics of a personal union, is shown 
from our ignorance of the nature of the union between soul 
and body in man; and as we know so little in regard to what 
it is possible for God to do with our own bodies, much less able 
are we to decide concerning the possibilities in a union of a 
human body and soul with a divine nature. That the same 
line of argument which supports the Lutheran doctrine cannot 
be used in favor of Transubstantiation, is shown in a masterly 
manner, by proving that the testimony of the senses is conclu- 
sive against transubstantiation, but presents nothing whatever 
against the doctrine of a true presence. An illustration in 
this connection is one of the most striking in the book. We 
only regret that our limits forbid its insertion. 

Against the objections of our Lord’s declarations of His 
absence, the following propositions are presented : 

“* First, If the expressions which speak of the absence of 
Jesus from the world, are to be pressed without the Scriptural 
limitations as to the nature of His absence, it would follow 
that His divine nature is also absent.” 

** Secondly, Our Lord when He speaks of His absence 
makes it antithetical, not to His essential presence, but simply 
to one kind of that presence, to wit, the continually visible 
or purely natural.” 

“ Thirdly, Just as explicitly as Christ, the whole Christ, is 
said to be absent, is He affirmed to be present.”’ 

“ Fourthly, If it be urged that Christ ‘ascended into heaven,’ 
therefore He is not on earth, we reply, He not only has 
ascended into heaven, but according to the Apostle, He has 
passed through the heavens (Heb. iv. 14), ‘is made higher than 
the heavens’ (Heb. vii. 26), and has ‘ ascended up far above ail 
heavens’ (Eph. iv. 10); but with the Apostle, we add, not that 
He may desert all things, or be absent from them, but ‘ that 
He might fill all things.’”’ 
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Each of these propositions is sustained by an ample discus- 
sion. The objection from Christ’s sitting on the right hand of 
God is answered, as in the chapter on the Person of Christ. 
The expression, “in, with and under,”’ of the Formula of 
Concord, is defended. The continual presence of the hu- 
manity of Christ in the Church is proved to be no argument 
against the Sacramental presence. 

“God is everywhere present, yet the Pagan cannot find 
Him for want of the divine means to actualize that presence. 
The Holy Ghost is everywhere present, but He can be found 
only in His Word, and the ordinances, and cannot be found in 
nature, or any book of man. T he divine nature ofthe Son i 
personally present with every human creature, nay, is in every 
believer, yet no man thereby becomes incarnate God. All 
substantial presence in the divine economy becomes operative 
through means.” 

An objection of Kahnis concerning the time at which the 
Sacramental presence begins, is answered by showing that the 
Lutheran doctrinal teaches that the Sacramental presence 
‘begins with the beginning of the Supper, and ends with its 
close.”” The objection urged by Roman Catholics, and some 
High Church Episcopalians, that the Lutheran doctrine of justi- 
fication by Faith makes null the benefits of the Lord’s Supper, 
is met by a valuable quotation from the admirable discussion of 
Chemnitz in his ‘‘ Examen.” In short, there seems to be no 
objection whatever, against the Lutheran doctrine of the Lord’s 
Supper, which the author has not answered; no real difficulty 
connected with it, of which he has not given a satisfactory 
solution. He has examined the subject to its inmost depths, 
and produced, as the results of his investigations, an exhaus- 
tive treatment of it, over which all who know how to prize the 
truth, will rejoice for many, many years to come. 

The book closes with these words :— 

“We have dwelt at what may seem disproportioned length 
upon the doctrine of the Lord’s Supper, but we have done so 
not in the interest of division, but of peace. At this point the 
division opened, and at this point, the restoration of peace must 
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begin. Well-set bones knit precisely where they broke; and 
well knit, the joint of breaking becomes the strongest in the 
bone. The Reformation opened with a prevailing conservative 
character. There lay before it not merely a glorious possi- 
bility, but an almost rapturous certainty, waiting upon the en- 
ergy of Reform guided by the spirit of Conservatism. The 
Reformation received its first appalling check in the invasion 
of its unity of faith, by the crudities of Carlstadt, soon to be 
followed by the colder, and therefore yet more mischievous 
sophistries of Zwingle. The effort of reformation, in some 
shape, was beyond recall. Henceforth the question was be- 
tween conservative reformation, and revolutionary radicalism. 
Rome and the world-wide errors which stand or fall with her, 
owe their continued baleful life, not so much to the arts of her 
intrigue, the terror of her arms, the wily skill and intense de- 
votion of Jesuitism and the orders, as they owe it to the division 
and diversion created by the radicalism which enabled them 


to make a plausible appeal to the fears of the weak and the 
caution of the wise. But for this, it looks as if the great ideal 
of the conservative reformation, might have been consummated ; 


* * 


the whole Church of the West might have been purified. 

* * The Oriental Church could not have resisted the 
pressure. The Church Catholic, transfigured by her faith, * 

* * would have risen in a grandeur before which the world 
would have stood in wonder and awe. But such yearnings as 
these wait longon time. Their consummation was not then to 
be, but it shall be yet.” 

We have endeavored, in this imperfect sketch, to enable the 
reader to form for himself a judgment concerning the scope and 
character of the work. A correct idea of its richness, fullness 
and depth, can be gained only when it is examined for itself. 
It is a large volume, containing, in a condensed form, a vast 
amount of valuable truth, and affording material for years of 
study. Of all theological works prepared by American divines, 
this is undoubtedly the most learned and provound. _Its‘discus- 
sions compare favorably with those of any work which the 
Lutheran Church has produced at any period of her history. 
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To the student of the present day, it will prove in many respects 
of more value than even the masterpieces of the seventeenth 
century. On some subjects the author has gone into details 
which, at first, may be deemed superfluous, and presents a mass 
of evidence much greater than may seem necessary; but this 
both proves the strength of his position, and affords the de- 
fenders of the Church’s faith an armory, in which they may 
find at all times weapons effectual against opponents of every 
class. We predict for the work an influence second to no other 
that has appeared in this country, in conveying correct views 
of God’s truth, removing misunderstandings, and hastening in 
Christianity that true union, in the interests of which it has 
been written. It is a book which will be studied and referred 
to, and admired and loved, for generations to come. 

This masterly treatise creates the desire for more. The Church 
would hail with joy the appearance of a work from the same 
author, treating of those doctrines, in which the Protestant de- 
nominations agree, as this treats of those in which they differ. 





Art. V.—THEORY OF REVIVALS.* 


BY REV. J. W. SANTEE, CAVETOWN, MD. 


In the estimation of many persons, it is considered an act 
of impiety to call in question, even in a general way, the sub- 
ject of Revivals, but especially is the sin increased, when the 
theory underlying them, or the manner in which they are con- 
ducted, is questioned, and its expediency doubted. Who would 
dare say aught against anything which has for its object the 


* Thoughts on the Revival of Religion in New England, 1740, to which is prefixed 
a Narrative of the Surprising Work of God, in Northampton, Mass., 1735. By 
Jonathan Edwards, A.M., Pastor of the Church of Christ in Northampton, after- 
wards President of Nassau Hall College, Princeton, N. J. Published by the Ame- 
rican Tract Society, 150 Nassau St., N. Y. 

The Anxious Bench, by John W. Nevin, D.D., Professor of Theology in the 
Seminary of the German Reformed Church. Second Edition, Revised and En- 
larged, Tekel, Dan. v.27. Chambersburg, Pa., 1844. 
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conversion of souls and the glory of God. The very attempt 
would show, in the estimation of the proud, self-righteous 
Pharisee, an unconverted heart, and would be sufficient to put 
the offender under the ban, and then loudly call upon the 
zealous, converted portion, to offer public prayers for the inter- 
position of God’s grace, to convert the soul of the stubborn 
and hard-hearted opposer to Evangelical Christianity and true, 
genuine, experimental religion. In the face of this, we shall 
fearlessly say what belongs to the subject, as viewed from 
another “‘ stand-point,” believing that to be in conformity with 
tne faith of the German Reformed Church on that subject, as 
well as in accordance with the spirit of Christianity, as de- 
veloped in the early Church, 

The first of these works gives a glowing account of a won- 
derful work of grace in Massachusetts, long before Boston 
was “the hub of the universe,” and falls in with the theory 
of revivals as entertained in our day, which is known by the 
system of ‘*the Anxious Bench,” as practiced at Camp-meet- 
ings, and at revivals, generally occurring during the long winter 
evenings. The second work, or tract, takes opposite ground, 
and stands in the bosom of an order that is different, and ad- 
vocates the old, educational system, exposing also the defects 
and absurdities of the former system, and at the time it ap- 
peared, drew down upon the venerable author a perfect storm of 
abuse, a storm which revealed a spirit anything but Christian, 
shameful in its attacks, at times ungentlemanly and absolutely 
mean. In spite of this spirit the Tract lived, and long ere this, 
the fierce replies, “like the crackling of thorns under a pot,” 
have made their way into smoke and ashes; it has been seen 
and admitted that the New Measure System was an innovation, 
and that the Tract by Dr. Nevin was right. These two works, 
then, are to be regarded as entirely different from each other, 
and advocating different theories of religion. 

Christianity, like its Founder, is ever the same, and it can 
never change into any other system or scheme. It has a life 
of its own with which it starts, and this life it is ever develop- 
ing. Like the force or life in the seed, which is unfolded 
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under certain conditions, presenting different stages of its life, 
and so on to its full fruiting, yet is it ever the same life or 
force ; so also in Christianity is there room for expansion, and 
we find the same phenomenon taking place, evolving a life 
peculiar to itself, and this unfolding we have in the race and 
also in the individual life, continuing ever the same, on to its 
full completion. This development, of course, takes place in 
the bosom of the Christian Church, and only there, for beyond 
her the conception of Christianity is not possible; beyond her 
there can be no Christian character unfolded. This gives us 
an idea of History, and the unfolding of this life in the course 
of the ages, gives us the idea of the History of the Church. 
Now, this leaves no room for the conception even of a new 
system, neither is it supposable, that new forces are to be en- 
grafted on it, as little as it is possible to graft new life into the 
plant. In this view Jesus Christ never changes, does not re- 
ceive new life, nor admit new forces, but is ever “the same, 
yesterday, to-day and forever,” and is with His Church, which 
is His Body, always, even to the end of the world. The 
Christian Church is the form in which the unfolding of God’s 
wil! takes place, and into which the individual must be brought 
so as to obtain eternal salvation. In this wonderful order, 
the Body of Christ, there is a life in every way peculiar, be- 
longing only here and nowhere else, and to this the individual 
will must become submissive, in order to obtain eternal life, 
and it is utterly incomprehensible, how ministers can teach 
people that eternal life can be secured on the outside of this 
life, or beyond the pale of the Church. How beautiful all 
this is affirmed in the Creeds, but especially in the Apostles’ 
Creed, in the stream of which life individual subjects must 
stand. ‘* Whosoever will be saved, before all things it is 
necessary that he hold the Catholic faith. Which faith except 
every one do keep whole and undefiled, without doubt he shall 
perish everlastingly. . .. This is the Catholic Faith, which ex- 
cept a man helieve truly and firmly, he cannot be savel.” We 
are aware, that on this point precisely, different theories are 
held, even as there are held different theories of redemption, 
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these diverging vastly from each other. Very much depends 
upon the conception we have of the Church herself, as well as 
her object; then, too, the idea of the Christian ministry, with 
the functions belonging to this sacred office. All this has 
great bearing on the subject under consideration. 

In order that our position may be understood, it will be 
necessary to keep in mind the nature of the Church, as an In- 
stitute from heaven to men for the great purpose of saving 
souls—an idea which is repeatedly held forth in the pages of 
this Review. In her we have the Body of Christ, in com- 
munion with which, life is to be had. We are well aware that 
there has been a fearful falling away from this original, 
ancient faith, and much of our professed Christianity amounts 
only to a species of rationalistic skepticism. In the days of 
the Reformation the Church, the “Spouse of Christ,’’ was 
still held as ‘the Jerusalem, which is from above and which is 
free, the Mother of us all.”’ In our day, this view is aban- 
doned by a large majority of the professed followers of the 
Lord Jesus Christ. Now, the Church is an association of 
men, united together so as to reach certain ends. She is no 
longer the Body of Christ, into communion with which indi- 
vidual man must come so‘’s to be saved, but she has been, and 
repeatedly is placed on a level with the humanitarian orders 
of the day, and it seems to be a sin, for which no penance can 
be done, to say, that out of her bosom there is no salvation. 
Besides, holy hands are lifted high, when it is said, that there 
is a body of men in the Church, specially set apart to minister 
in holy things, through whom grace is mediated to individual 
men. This is the burden of the theology of that large school 
represented by the New York Tribune and New York Indepen- 
dent and kindred papers. It is wonderful how wide spread this 
singular theory is, and what advances it makes in undermining 
the ancient faith. But the truth is, this is not the idea of the 
Church, as was held in early ages and as presented by the 
inspired Apostles. In a former article we explained the 
nature and object of this wonderful kingdom, and also the 
necessity of belonging to this kingdom for our salvation, which 
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view is here reiterated. The common idea, now generally en- 
tertained, is that the Church exists in the order of nature, 
when it must be clear to every reflecting, earnest mind, that . 
nature and grace are not the same, but present two distinct 
conceptions. They cannot stand the one for the other, and 
in nature there are no forces which can possibly effect man’s 
restoration from sin. In this sphere, that is, in nature, we 
conceive the subject of Revivals, as carried on in our day, to 
have its place, and on this plane the work of conversion, in 
this theory, is made to proceed. 


GENERAL FACTS. 


The idea of a revival includes, as a fact, some disordered, 
disturbed relation in which man stands to God. ‘There is then 
a continued effort on the part of this whole family of God to 
reach a higher position than that occupied naturally, and this 
is proof of a force which is disturbing, and which has already 
interfered with the relation in which man originally stood to God. 
This tendency is found among the heathens, where there is an 
effort, based on self, made to free the human spirit from the bond- 
age under which it rests. This tendency becomes stronger and 
clearer as we come into the light of revelation, as seen especially 
in the Old Testament history. All this makes apparent certain 
facts, fundamental, because of which, this tendency comes out 
and the yearning on the part of the human 'spirit becomes so 
loud and clear. 

1. The fact of man’s fall, and hence the depravity of our 
nature. This fact is universally admitted, but when properly 
inyuired into, it is found that it is held in different ways. It 
is clear now to see, that much depends on the form in which 
this fact is held, for if there has not been a falling away from 
original rectitude so far, that without an interposition from 
beyond us, in order to the recovery of our nature, man may 
by his own efforts, in his own way and time, so manipulate 
himself as at last to suppose himself brought back into a 
gracious state, or in favor with God. This theory places man’s 
salvation somewhat into his own hands, and on this plane the 
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revivalism of our day proceeds, and any one reading the nar- 
rative of that wonderful work, cannot help but feel, that that 
whole work moved on that plane, and that it was in Jetter and 
in spirit a work similar to the thousand and one, as we have 
them in our day of revivals of religion. This theory can do 
without the agency of the Church,—it can do without the Sacra- 
ments or even the Christian Ministry, and it is surprising, that 
a man like Dr, Edwards, good and pious as he has been repre- 
sented, could allow himself to fall in with a system like this, 
and that, too, in the face of the life and Confession of his own 
branch of the Church of Christ. In all those wonderful cases 
he records, and then the scores which were converted and 
savingly brought to God, you read not for once a word of the 
Sacrament of Baptism, or of the Church as a mother into 
whose bosom we are to be born. It virtually ignores this fact 
of depravity, though seemingly making much of it, by not even 
hinting of an act which plants the soul from this miserable 
state into grace, and it is no wonder that that work excited so 
much opposition and distrust, and was regarded as an innova- 
tion and calculated to be an injury, more than a blessing, to 
the cause of true, genuine piety and godliness. One thing is 
clear, that theory is not the theory which the ancient faith 
held, and besides that, the point is so vital that we dare not 
allow this faith to change with every turn of wind. Because 
of this, we have the Confessions, in which the doctrine is so 
explicitly fixed, that there can be no mistaking it, though for 
years already it is being toned down, that after awhile there 
will be a settling into the belief that this nature of ours is not 
as bad as represented. In the face of this toning down, it is 
true still, that by the fall man was placed into a position from 
which he is utterly unable to extricate himself, unless raised 
into a higher sphere by the Spirit and grace of God. 

2. The need of a plan for restoring our fallen life. The 
effects of the fall must in some way be counterworked and 
defeated, and ever since sin had entered, God announced re- 
demption, or a plan for recovering that which had been lost. 
In the garden already, the promise was given, “I will put en- 


7 
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mity between thee and the woman, and between thy seed and 
her seed; it shall bruise thy head, and thou shalt bruise His 
heel.’’ This promise was not to go into fulfillment in a gene- 
ral way, but God selected a family, raised up a people, and to 
them specially were promises and blessings made. Abraham 
was selected as the Father of the Faithful, and to him and his 
posterity, these same promises were repeated, and to them the 
Lord revealed Himself as He did to no one else. 


THE OLD TESTAMENT PLAN. 


In the selected people of Abraham and his posterity, we have a 
community, in which resided a peculiar life. Here God revealed 
Himself, and in this community God came near to the people and 
the people near to God. Here was the Tabernacle and all the 
sacred means employed by God, for the great purpose of saving 
souls. Not every one born of Jewish parents shared in the 
full benefits of the Covenant, but, in order to that, had to sub- 
mit to the rite of initiation, which, in his case, was Circumcision. 
The meaning of this evidently was, a lifting into a higher order, 
—an entrance into another order of life for the subject, in 
which order was to be found and was ever at hand, all that was 
needed for the unfolding of the spiritual life of the subject. It 
did make a distinction between the order of nature and that of 
grace. In this order too, the subject was entitled to all the 
privileges and blessings which were there at hand, blessings 
which were not for those on the outside. In the after life, ac- 
count was ever made of thisingrafting, and because of it, in 
due time, there was a full participation in all the privileges and 
blessings of that ancient covenant, God had made with His 
people. In all this plan there was nothing of this modern 
theory of making Christians. Nothing like that of Edwards. 
No insisting on conversion, and systematically ignoring all 
sacramental acts in the plan of God for recovering man. That 
theory lifted the subject on to a higher plane, where a Chris- 
tian character was to be unfolded, that of Edwards and our 
modern revival theory, lays hold upon the subject in nature and 
tries to convert him, and regards the advocate of a better sys- 
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tem as allied with Puseyites and Romanists. ‘‘That which is 
born of the flesh is flesh.” 


GENERAL RESTORATION IN JESUS CHRIST. 


The race, sharing in this general ruin, must now be recon- 
structed. It must be lifted out of this slough of sin, and ele- 
vated on to a higher plane, in which a true, Christian life may 
be unfolded. This restoration was not accomplished first, by 
coming to men, individually, and by taking hold, in an isolated 
way, on the individual life and lifting it up, but, in 2 general 
way, by the entrance of a force into the race, which was able 
to lift it up. There was no power in the race to save it, for 
we are all corrupt and incapable of doing any good. To do for 
the race then that which it was wholly unable to do, help came 
from heaven, and the general restoration of the race—the hu- 
man family, was effected, when the Lord Jesus Christ became 
Incarnate, having assumed our nature, and then carrying 
this fallen life of ours, safely through to victory and freedom, 
over into heaven where our Lord is our elder Brother and our 
Advocate with the Father for us. In Jesus Christ, humanity 
is redeemed,—it is reheaded—reconstructed—recreated, and 
in the whole Gospel history, and in the individual, Christian 
life, the Lord Jesus is the great Centre, around which all is 
made to turn. He is the great pivot on which is poised the 
whole subject of redemption, and around which all individual 
hopes and prospects are made to revolve. In this great central 
fact, the individual life must share, in other words, it must be 
planted into it, in order that it may have an interest in it, and 
be also lifted up and restored to life and peace. Our life, as 
under sin, lies outside of this. Accordingly, there is need for 
an individual restoration, and this is effected, by being grafted 
into Christ, who is this great Fountain of Life, or the Restorer 
of our human life. This our modern theory of Christianity 
would say, is by conversion at an Anxious Bench, or as Dr. 
Edwards has it in his narrative, independent of Sacramental 
Acts, but by some exercises in which the soul engaged, until, 
as was supposed, that desired end was reached. What a difference 
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from that as held in former ages, and too by the very denomi- 
nation in which Edwards labored. Until recently it was held 
and taught, that our nature shared in this restored one, by 
making an entrance into the bosom of the Mystical Body of 
Christ, and that this entrance was made by Sacramental Acts. 
It had faith in the Church as an order of grace, and did not 
sneer at acts, so simple, that the rationalistic, skeptical mind, 
as of old, will say, ‘‘ How can this man give us his flesh to eat,” 
or, ‘‘ what can this little water do for the subject to be initia- 
ted ?” 

This fallen, sinful nature was to be grafted into one, freed 
from the forces of sin. This freed nature we have in Christ 
Jesus, and into this our poor, fallen life is to be grafted, in 
order that it may grow and yield fruit. But how? Evidently, 
not by human agency, but by the interference of a higher 
world—the world of grace, setting aside the forces of sin, by 
lifting the subject out of nature, and placing him into other re- 
lations, where a Christian character may be unfolded. It 
should be clear to every one, that this cannot take place on the 
plane of nature and according to natural laws. It is effected 
by Baptism, the Sacrament of Regeneration, John chap. iii. 
Here an order of grace challenges, with forces, not found in 
the world,—forces sufficient to open the eyes of the spiritually 
blind, as well as the ears of the deaf, and so bring the soul into 
a world of grace,—one as real as this present, natural order, in 
which man is to find his true proper relation to his Maker. As 
Circumcision, in the Old Testament, introduced the subject into 
higher relations and brought him into contact with blessings at 
hand, only in that order, so does the Sacrament of Baptism, by 
‘Water and the Holy Ghost,” graft the subject into an order 
founded in the Person of Jesus Christ,—plants him into another 
order of life, in which, under conditions, and in the use of 
means appointed of God, the subject grows up to the stature 
of a Christian, and is fitted for the higher life, holding in the 
heavenly world. It is a real act, and does really and truly 
what it promises, that is, grafting into Christ and planting into 
grace. This the theory of revivals repudiates and disowns. 
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It does not claim a share nor lot in it. It is Puseyism, yea 
worse, it is Romish to affirm it. Holy hands are held up 
against it.* Ignoring this initial act, it would take subjects 
to the Anxious Bench, and without any foundation laid, com- 
mence the work of converting the soul, and that outright; and 
without being hampered by these popish yokes, straightway 
convert them and so fit them for the kingdom of heaven. This 
is modern. It is a new theory of Christianity, and we hesitate 
not to say, that it has been immensely mischievous, the amount 
of which no one can calculate, and has done more harm to the 
cause of true, genuine piety, than it has ever done good. And 
furthermore, there is little doubt, but that this very system 
of Edwards, and as now carried on, with some modifications 
and improvements, is responsible to a great extent for the sad 
confusion and disorder into which our Protestantism has fallen 
and from which it is now suffering. On this plane the narrative 
of Dr. Edwards proceeds, and there is not a whit of difference, if 
we except the rigid Calvinism cropping out, every now and then, 
between this wonderful work and that of modern revivalists, 
who convert by the score, and at times laugh “their sleeves full” 
at what then and there takes place. The effect of these opera- 
tions is the same, and in each case tells with the same blighting 
result. In proof of this, witness the spiritual condition of that 
very Massachusetts now, in which all this wonderful work took 
place, only a little over one century ago. This theory needs 
no Church, no Sacraments for its work, operation and result; 
it works on the plane of nature and its results are accordingly. 


* An instance, somewhat curious, occurred some time ago, as exposed in the col- 
umns of the ‘‘ Messerger,” which is to the point. It is well known, that the German 
Reformed and that portion of the Lutheran Church, wh‘ch remained true to Luther- 
anism, have held and taught, and still hold and teach, that Baptism does effect what 
is claimed in all the Confessions of the Reformation, to which some rationalist, who 
speaks of “the Energetic Presbytery of Westminster,” files objections, and speaks 

‘of these people, who are the peers of these rationalistic critics, ‘as living on the 
lowest verge of evangelical Christianity,” and that Reformed and Lutheran Churches 
abound here. This stigmatized people believe in grace, while these critics wallow 
in the low plane of skepticism and rationalism. 

¢ Only last winter, a Boston correspondent in the N. Y. Tribune reports, that in 
Boston, the “ hub of the Universe,” Rev, 0. B. Frothingham, delivered a lecture, 
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To show now that this is new,—that it is modern, let us look 
at the Confessions on this subject. Jn the Westminster Con- 
fession, the Confession of the Church of Edwards, we have the 
subject presented differently, from what it is in his narrative. 
‘“‘ Baptism is a Sacrament of the New Testament ordained by 
Jesus Christ, not only for the solemn admission of the party 
baptized into the visible Church, but also to be unto him a sign 
and seal of the covenant of grace, of his ingrafting into Christ, 
of regeneration, of remission of sins, and of his giving up unto 
God, through Jesus Christ, to walk in newness of life.” * * * 
So also their Liturgy on the same subject. Now in reading the 
narrative of Edwards, there is not the least intimation of a 
compliance with this ancient faith. Not one word of Baptism, 
as a seal of the ingrafting into Christ. In that whole narra- 
tive there is no intimation of any preparation, but it leaves the 
impression, that it commenced in nature and ended there. There 
is no doubt that the reaction which sets in after the excitement 
is over, is far worse than the disease, as the sequel of that work 
abundantly shows. Another very important confession, reflect- 
ing the sense of the Church in reformation days, we have in the 
Augsburg Confession. ‘‘ Concerning Baptism we teach that it 
is a necessary ordinance; that through the same grace is of- 
fered, and that it ought also to be administered to children, who 
are thereby dedicated to God, and received into His favor.” 
Art. IX. Baptism. Even the Methodist Catechism condemns 
the practice of the Methodists. ‘* What is the inward grace sig- 
nified in Baptism? A death unto sin and a new birth unto 
righteousness.’’ Our own Heidelberg Catechism utters no in- 
distinct sound on that subject, though the Reformed “ are living 
on the lowest verge of Evangelical Christianity.’’ Indeed there 
is but one voice on this subject, before and in reformation days, 
though Edwards broke away from his confession, and a large 


on the subject, “‘ The beliefs of the Unbelievers: The faith of the Infidel,” toa “ large 
audience drawn from the thinking and cultured men and women of Boston.” A sin- 
gular commentary on the permanent result of this wonderful work of Edwards. 
Perhaps the “ Spirit” had withhrawn, as Dr. Edwards shows in this narrative, when 
the revival closed. 
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portion of the Lutheran Church repudiated the Lutheran Con- 
fession. This testimony cannot be gainsaid, and it is clear, 
that if our Protestantism had remained true to the theory of 
these confessions, and faithfully carried it out, instead of giving 
it up and then bartering it away or selling itself to a foreign 
spirit, ignoring everything that is supernatural, as Dr. Edwards 
himself shows in his book, it would have been far better for the 
interest itself, and our Protestantism would not present the 
sorry spectacle it does in our day.* If there is one thing clear 
above others, it is the fact that Ancient Christianity—the Re- 
formers held that our spiritual life commenced in Baptism, the 
Sacrament of Regeneration, and on that ground or foundation, 
our Christian development is to take place. In our modern 
theory of Christianity this fact is unquestionably ignored, and 
what is worse, it is treason, in the estimation of the guardians 
of this sacred interest, to affirm it. This truth has been once 
and again exemplified in the crusade against the Reformed 
Church, and the studied contempt in which she is held by many 
of the larger Protestant sects.¢ In the theory now prevailing, 
in three-fourths of our Protestantism, there is the jumbling to- 
gether of facts, and because of it are making “ confusion worse 
confounded.” The burden is, you must be converted, you must 
be regenerated, you must experience a change of heart. In 
this theory these two facts, Regeneration and Conversion, are 
regarded as the same, and often the terms are so employed as 
to mean the same thing. ‘“‘ Conversion is a great and glorious 
work of God’s power, at once changing the heart and infusing 
life into the dead soul. * * *” ‘*That conversion is a great 
change, wherein old things are done away and all things become 
new,” &c. Narrative by Dr. Edwards, pp. 53 and 54. What 
another world this, as presented in ‘‘Sadler’s Second Adam,” 


* Recently a Committee from the Evangelical Alliance attempted to recommend its 
peculiar freedom of Evangelical Christianity to the Emperor of Russia, but were so 
completely ‘‘ snubbed before the matter came to head-quarters, that prudence dic- 
tated a retreat.” 

+ Some years ago correspondence between the Presbyterian and the Reformed 
Church was broken off because of certain leanings to Romanism, as seen by eyes 1 ot 
fixed in sockets belonging to those living on the lowest verge of Evangelical Chris- 
tianity, but in the land of rationalistic skepticism. 
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‘“‘ Regeneration and Conversion are two different terms, differ- 
ently derived, presenting two different ideas :—The one birth, 
at the commencement of a life; the other, turning in the mid- 
dle of a walk. They are never interchanged in Scripture,” p. 
25. Let any one look at the definition of Conversion as given 
by Dr. Edwards. Is it any wonder that we have confusion in 
religion, or that rationalism is in the ascendant ? How wholly 
unlike the theory as advocated in the Confession to which he 
was to be faithful and true. 

In the theory which makes no account of the Church, as the 
mystical body of Christ, and which holds it next to Romanism 
to say that it is necessary to belong to the Church in order to 
salvation, and this idea is widespread, the fact of ingrafting 
into Christ, of Regeneration, as these confessions have it, has 
no force. All that you need is to be converted. How differ- 
ent the old time-honored theory, before the Scotch innovation 
came in, which steadily held the Church as an order of grace, 
from heaven, holding in the person of Jesus Christ, and in the 
world, an evolution of His life on to the full consummation. 
Into the bosom of this order the soul is to be born “ by water 
and the Spirit ” (Jno. iii.) having this life mediated by the living 
minister. Here is the commencement of this spiritual life, and 
then in the use of the blessed means of grace, this life expands 
itself, as the life in the mustard seed, in the Parable of our 
Lord. Now in this light you may understand what Conversion 
is; that it is not the commencement, but a turning in our life, 
as Sadler has it, and that it is something vastly different from 
what it is held in our day by the friends of the ‘“‘ New Measure 
System,” as well as that entertained by Dr. Edwards in his nar- 
rative. Dr. Edwards studiedly ignored the Church, also the 
Sacrament of Baptism, and the very name occurs but once or 
twice in the narrative of this wonderful work of grace, spread 
over 101 pages. There is no planting into grace, a3 taught by 
Christ to Nicodemus, in the Sacrament of Baptism. Not one 
word of it. It is conversion all the while, outside of the means, 
as is practiced in our day. The same is true of the Anxious 
Bench system, as practiced by its friends in our day. In the 
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tract by Dr. Nevin, exposing the system, you enter another 
world. You are made to feel that you breathe in another at- 
mosphere. No wonder that it was so bitterly assailed on all 
sides by the friends of the new system, for it was in truth an 
earnest attempt to vindicate the order of the old faith, as advo- 
cated by the educational theory of religion, and bearded, in the 
very height of its glory, “ the lion in his own den.” It was a 
solemn protest against an innovation, and was an attack on a 
system which was fraught with mischief, and the virus infused 
into the whole Protestant body, caused a species of spiritual pa- 
ralysis, from which the whole interest is now suffering so se- 
verely. Even where this baneful theory is not practiced it is 
still true, that its influence has been felt, and among those 
reared under a far better system, there is often a mistrust and 
an unwillingness to enter the Church, in order to do duty, be- 
cause, forsooth, they are not converted, or have not felt thus 
and so. In this way it, itself being impotent, has wrought vast 
mischief, and is to be regarded with suspicion and fraught with 
danger to the cause of true religion. 


THE THEORY OF REVIVALS IN MODERN TIMES. 


Revivals, as they are in vogue now, are of recent origin. 
They were unknown in the days of the Reformation. Scotch 
Presbyterianism knew nothing of them. Even John Wesley 
never dreamed of an Anxious Bench revival. Indeed it is 
styled ‘“* New Measure,” a new invention to convert sinners. 

What is a revival of religion in the modern sense? It is an 
effort made in a special way, to convert sinners as well as 
saints,* by singing and praying over them. The means of 
grace, as ordered by God, indeed, have no place in this system.t 


* In some places these meetings are held regularly every winter, when the nights 
are long, and often members, having been in connection with the Church for years, 
are converted, and in the course of a few years are reconverted and so on, once and 
again. 

+... A sermon usually goes before. But frequently this has no felt relation at 
all to the subsequent excitement, so far as its actual contents are concerned. The 
writer was present, not a great while ago, as a stranger, in a church where a preacher 
of some little note in connection with the subject of revivals, had been introduced 
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It lies on the outside. The opposite, educational system, is re- 
garded as one making cold, heartless professors, educating the 
head, but leaving the heart cold and unconverted. Hence the 
constant cry, you must be converted, and that at an Anxious 
Bench, and some ministers, plying this trade, go so far as to 
say, that there is no conversion but in this way, and that, un- 
less it is at an Anxious Bench, there is no salvation for the 
soul. With a system like this, it is proposed to convert the 
world, and withstand rationalism, skepticism, and infidelity. 
Under the working of this system Christianity commenced a de- 
cline, and communities and congregations where the system has 
been in use, are showing the bad spectacle of disorder and weak- 
ness and a consequent decline of religion.* What makes the case 
sadder still, is the fact, that this system has, and is still eating 
out the life of the old ancient system: of religion, and is under- 
wining the confidence of the people in it, that this too is seri- 
ously threatened, and the danger is towards rationalism and 
skepticism, as the author of the article referred to, of the 
“‘Energetic Westminster Presbytery,” himself furnishes an ex- 
ample. The modern revivalist has torn himself loose from the 
old confessions and the old reformation theory of religion, as all 
instances and places in which the system flourished fully show. 
And we now deduce from these facts the following points upon 
which this pernicious theory proceeds. 

1. That we have ample resources, in ourselves, to reach the 
end proposed in religion. The theory lays much stress on our 
depravity. Examples of this are abundant in this narrative by 
Dr. Edwards. What is wanted now is to have appliances 
brought to bear on the subject, in order to make the resources 
that are here available. The system sees no need of an in- 


under the expectation and hope that something of the kind might be secured at the 
time by his instrumentality. The congregation had but little appearance of life at the 
beginning, and still less as the sermon drew towards its close. The truth is, it was 
a dull discourse at the best.... A number were fairly asleep, and others were bor- 
dering on the same state, &c.—“Anzious Bench,” p. 40. 

* It is a notorious fact that in Anxious Bench communities the young can scarcely 
be induced to attend ecatechetical instruction, neither have they confidence in the 
Bench to be converted, and hence remain aloof and out of the pale of the Church. 
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grafting into a better stock, and if you talk of it, there are sus- 
picious looks already, for fear some popish lore might show it- 
self. It needs no outward help, but only to have the Holy 
Spirit to operate upon the heart, and convert it. The founda- 
tion for a pious life is self-laid, and is at hand, and needs not 
to be made by Divine agency. What is wanted is Conversion 
only, in order to make the subject a true child of God. This, 
unquestionably, is the theory of Dr. Edwards, and it may be 
somewhat above the level of our modern revivalism, but it is of 
the same type, and in reality is the sametheory. In that won- 
derful narrative, in which we are told so many souls were hope- 
fully converted, (we hope they were, but the work was done in 
a way, Scotch Presbyterianism knew nothing about, as is evi- 
dent from the opposition the system and the course of Ed- 
wards met with from the better thinking portion of the minis- 
try and membership of the Presbyterian Church in that part 
of Massachusetts),* there is not one word said of the engraft- 
ing of this old, corrupt nature, into a better stock. Not one 
word of laying a foundation, by sacramental acts, whereon to 
develop a Christian character and lead a pious life. It leaves 
the subject precisely where it finds him, that is, in nature, and 
here lays hold upon him and manipulates him, until, at last, it 
is graciously hoped, that there has been a passage for him from 
death into life. This isthe theory underlying the narrative of 
Dr. Edwards, and stands in glaring opposition to the doctrine 
of his own Church, as clearly set forth in the Westminster Con- 
fession of Faith. What else is it but putting the subject into 
the hands of the individual himself, the Pelagianism of old, 
standing in strange contrast with the Scotch Calvinism, the 
ruling force in Scotch Presbyterianism? And this is the rule 
still. In our day the theory is not changed, and it is a noto- 
rious fact that the whole school of the Anxious Bench, or of 


* “The error of those who have had ill thoughts of the great religious operations 
on the minds of men that have been carried on of late in New England,” &... . 
“Some have greatly erred in the way in which they have gone about to try this 
work, whether it be a work of God,” ... &c. Revival of Religion in New England, 
p- 107. 
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New Measureism is decidedly unchurchly, and lays no stress on 
any of the Sacramental acts as obtaining in the Church.* This 
idea of Conversion, falsely held by Edwards, when he speaks 
of it “‘as a great and glorious work of God’s power, at once 
changing the heart and infusing life into the dead soul,”’ is car- 
ried so far that persons who have been born “ of water and of 
the Spirit,” and who in due time ratified these vows and cove- 
nant engagements with the Lord by an open profession of faith 
in the Lord Jesus Christ, and who faithfully endeavor to live 
a pious and holy life, are regarded with suspicion, and are often 
spoken of by these pharisaic hypocrites as unconverted, simply, 
because they never allowed themselves to be drawn to an unmean- 
ing Anxious Bench. That these resources are only natural, and 
lie in nature, is seen from the unchristian, uncharitable spirit, 
which universally accompanies the system, furnishing evidence 
that this fallen nature has not been lifted into a higher sphere, 
that it is not planted into grace, but has been operated upon only 
in nature. “ That which is born of the flesh is flesh, that which 
is born of the Spirit is Spirit.” 

2. These resources, as they are in nature, must now be ex- 
cited and, in some way, be called out. As some old member 
once remarked, “‘ we must be roused,” and this is the burden 
of the song. ‘ You must be converted. This drowsy nature 
must be excited and roused out of its drowsiness.”” Under the 
old system or theory, it used to be, this old nature, or this old 
Adam, must be grafted into Christ, then become submissive to 
the will of God and of His Lord, and obedient in the use of 
blessed means appointed of God, in.order to a pious and holy 
life. These resources are often called out, 1, By the preaching 
of the law and God’s sovereignty. This was the plan of Ed- 


* A case is known to the writer where a minister was asked to baptize a sick child 
but declined doing so, and giving as comfort to the parent, that it would be of no 
use nor service to the child at any rate. Then again, no stress is laid on the ordi- 
nance of Baptism, from the fact that ministers are so accommodating to the whims 
and caprices of foolish people that at a certain baptism the rite was performed, at 
the same time and place in four different ways. Verily this is confusion, and an ac- 
commodation with a vengeance. 
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wards.* In his hands the law was to be a schoolmaster to lead 
us to Christ. But how different the result from that of Paul 
and others in the Acts of the Apostles. In their case they 
were led to cry out, ‘ Men and brethren, what shall we do,”’ to 
which they were answered, “ Repent and be Baptized, every 
one of you, and ye shall receive the gift of the Holy Ghost.” 
They submitted to the ordained means of grace, and were thus 
introduced into the mystical Body of Christ, while in the case 
of Edwards and our modern revivalists, by their theory, they 
are converted, and some are left without ever receiving Bap- 
tism. These natural resources are so wrought upon by outward 
appliances, and when the outward forces are withdrawn, in num- 
berless instances, the subjects are found precisely where they 
started from. ‘There is not a lifting into a higher sphere, into 
a higher order by the Spirit of God in the use of the means, 
but the attempt is made to build, without a proper foundation, 
and the structure becomes insecure and finally falls. But in 
our modern revivals, specially, 2, By external appeals to the 
affections. These are sought to be excited and called out, not 
so much by the plain and simple truths of the gospel, as by the 
appeals made to the affections, exciting fear of punishment, 
painting the misery of the damned and so on. And in a pro- 
miscuous audience, the attempt is easily successful, and often a 
wonderful excitement is produced, and a wonderful work of 
grace is made to follow.t In how many instances, however, 
does not the work end in excitement, and when the smoke of 


* “T think I have found that no discourses have been more remarkably blessed 
than those in which the doctrine of God’s absolute sovereignty with regard to the 
salvation of sinners, and His just liberty with regard to answering the prayers or 
succeeding the pains of mere natural men, continuing such, have been insisted on. 
Narrative, p. 40. 

+ We have a remarkable instance in Mr. Bolton, that noted minister of the Church 
of England, who, being awakened by the preaching of the famous Mr. Perkins, min- 
ister of Christ, in the University of Cambridge, was subject to such terrors as threw 
him to the ground, and caused him to roar with anguish, and the pangs of the new 
birth in him were such that he lay pale and without sense, like one dead. . . . “and 
we have a remarkable instance in the life of Mr. George Trosse, written by himself 
... Of terrors occasionally, by awakenings of conscience, 80 overpowering the body 
as to deprive, for some time, of the use of reason.”— Revival of Religion in New Eng- 
land, p. 127. 
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the excitement is gone, and a calm survey is made, there are 
left as facts, a wide waste, burned over, and there ARE LEFT 
standing the charred remains, with the life and vigor wasted 
and often destroyed. As the author of the tract, Anzious 
Bench, forcibly remarks, ‘These last had strength, but it 
was such as a wasting fever imparts to a sick man, opening 
the way for a long prostration afterwards.” ‘A whole con- 
gregation may be moved with excitement, and yet be losing 
at the very time more than is gained in a religious point of 
view,” pp. 34, 36. Is not this the mournful result of that 
great work of Dr. Edwards in New England? What is the 
religious condition of New England now? Why in the “Hub 
of the Universe,” a certain Mr. Frothingham, as the New 
York Tribune reported, delivered a lecture, to the refined, 
cultured people, the hall nearly full, on the singularly strange 
subject, ‘‘ The Beliefs of the Unbelievers: The Faiths of the In- 
fidels.”” So in the history of congregations where this system 
is in vogue,—the earnest religious life is eaten out, and in 
nineteen-twentieths, the spiritual condition is made worse by 
it, instead of being the great power and wisdom of God. In- 
stead of being the lever of Archimedes, whereby to lift these 
cold, lifeless Churches into life, it has proven itself absolutely 
a source of weakness and a means of doing immense harm to 
the cause of true, genuine religion and piety. And now what 
follows from these facts which cannot be gainsaid: This, not 
only has it no force of itself to accomplish these mighty results 
aimed at, because of its false position, but it eats out the very 
life of religion in any community, and generally, you find large 
majorities of unbaptized, unconverted persons, owning no 
membership in any branch of the Protestant Church, but are 
out in the world, practical unbelievers and infidels. But this 
is not all; where this theory prevails, its influence has been of 
the same pernicious kind, even on those who stand in the other 
system, that of sacramental grace and educational religion. It 
seems to be difficult for individuals to believe in a world of grace 
near at hand in the Person of Jesus Christ, which challenges 
the confidence and trust of men, and now, this modern theory, 
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ignoring all this, so undermines and gradually works its way 
into the hearts of good, honest people, that after a while their 
faith gives way, and they become indifferent and unconcerned. 
Catechization is aslow way of making Christians, having for its 
base already earnest culture and training in the Christian family, 
educational religion is given to the winds, the baptismal covenant 
is regarded indifferently, there is to be no nurture, and all that 
is to be done, is patiently to wait for the cold weather, and long 
winter evenings, when some “big meeting,’’ will be started, 
where precious souls are disturbed and misled, instead of being 
led to submission and obedience to the Lord Jesus Christ, in 
order to lead a quiet, peaceable and holy life. It cannot be 
denied, that this theory of religion has been of incalculable 
mischief, and there can be little doubt, that to its door, to a 
great extent, the state of religion in our Protestant world is to 
be laid and for which it may be justly held responsible. Who 
cannot see the difference? Had the old theory been accepted 
and followed by Edwards, and then a faithfulness in the family 
to children covenanted with God in Sacramental acts, and from 
thence into the Church by earnest, faithful instruction, thus 
carrying on the work from the family, who cannot see that 
great and glorious results would of necessity have followed? 
Here there would have been a recognized base, formed by the 
Holy Ghost, upon which an enduring house could be erected. 
How much better that, than the cold, chilling rationalism of 
him, who stigmatizes this theory by saying, that those who em- 
brace it “are living on the lowest verge of evangelical Chris- 
tianity.”” We prefer it, decidedly, to the rationalism and spe- 
cious skepticism of the day. 

The theory now resting in these premises, it follows that it 
repudiates, in the first place, Faith in the Church as a Divine 
Institution. What need for such an order? What need for 
the Church of Jesus Christ? Dr. Edwards and the modern 
revivalists want souls converted, certainly. With them this 
wonderful kingdom of God is of little force. Is not every thing 
needed, at hand in the subject, in the natural man? So that 
all that is wanted is to work it out by his own exertions, 
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and make his way up to righteousness and holiness. But 
now, is it not true, that Holy Scripture holds up the Church as 
the Mother, into whose bosom we are to be born, in order that 
we may have spiritual life? And was not this the theory of 
early Christianity, from the very start? And was not the 
Church thus regarded in the days of the Reformation? And 
does not the Church become the very Mother, the Jerusalem 
from above, giving us spiritual life, and in her bosom nourish- 
ing and supporting this life? She is thus truly the Ark of 
Safety, in which only security is found, and in whose commu- 
nion only, our spiritual destiny can be reached. She comes as 
an Article for faith, appealing to us and demanding submission 
to her claims in order to salvation. Not so in the theory of 
our modern revivalism. This theory would call the old order 
priestly tyranny,—interposing between the individual subject 
and his God, and would throw up holy hands, and feel terrible 
horror, making the soul to shudder. It does not want to know 
anything of this order. It has to do directly with God, and 
therefore, what is required, is submission to the Anxious Bench 
and become converted. It is strange that Dr. Edwards, as a 
follower of John Knox, could make so little account of the 
Church and her ordinances, in the narrative of this wonderful 
work of grace, and on this score it is on a parallel with the 
theory of revivals as we have them in our own day. It needs 
no Church, no Sacraments, all that it wants is to have the soul 
converted, It needs no Mother—no Ark of Safety. 

But in the second place, it repudiates faith in her ordained 
means. The Church has means for regeneration and for nour- 
ishing the Divine life implanted in the soul by the Holy Ghost. 
In what opposition the theory stands, has been seen already in 
the use of the terms regeneration and Conversion. Take the 
idea of Dr. Edwards, where he calls conversion * * “a great 
change wherein old things are done away and all things become 
new,” and there is clearly a misapprehension of the whole 
system and the after work is accordingly. It is even deci- 
dedly opposed to the system of the Scotch Church, for there 
the system of the Catechism and catechization were in vogue. 
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Now this old faith has been given up. In this theory there is 
no need of Baptism, as an initial act,—the natural heart needs 
not to be grafted, but converted,—there is really no stress laid 
on revelation, but you have only the echo of that which is re- 
vealed, and the consequence is, confusion worse confounded. 
Who does not know, that in revivals, little stress is laid on preach- 
ing the Word—the sermon has but little place, the success de- 
pends on excitement and confusion? It stands in the stream in 
which a great part of our Modern Christianity now stands, which 
takes the Bible, and draws from thence as much as it can, 
through its own private judgment and then leaves to the winds 
the rest. To talk of the necessity of entering the Church—of 
the necessity of Baptism—to say that not every one that has 
the printed volume, called the Bible, has the true Word of God, 
is branded as squinting towards popery and is regarded as op- 
posed to true piety and godliness. The converted soul, further- 
more needs no Lord’s Supper, to sustain the Divine life in the 
soul; what it needs in its converted state is, to sing and pray. 
How different this, from the teachings of the old Confessions, 
in which was confessed ‘‘ one Baptism for the remission of sin,” 
one Holy Supper to nourish and sustain the inner life—the 
Word of God, in the Church, as the sure Lamp to guide the 
soul into a peaceful haven. Not so now, in this modern Con- 
fession. We have a different theory of Christianity, a new 
method of converting souls, and sending them over into heaven. 
The long, rigid road of self-denial, submission and obedience to 
the means God ordained in His Church for reaching this end, 
is too tedious and old-fashioned, and must be given up for some- 
thing better and of later style. It is no wonder that these 
divinely-ordained means have fallen into disuse. No longer, in 
our modern theory, do you hear the hearty “ Praise God for 
His Word,” heard after reading the Lesson in the regular ser- 
vice. No longer are children brought to the font, at the altar, 
for ingrafting into Christ, through Holy Baptism, and the 
Lord’s Supper is a usage of great antiquity, but possessing no 
divine, heavenly grace, (O no that would be popish,) and hence 
may easily be dispensed with. No wonder that our modern 
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Christianity staggers and reels before the attacks of the world 
and of the devil, when there is a public teaching from the pul- 
pit and in the Sunday School, thus training early and often, 
that the Church is not necessary to salvation, and that her 
ordinances are not necessarily binding. Under this regimé 
it is not difficult to foretell what the consequences must, in the 
end, be. It is a matter of great gratification and for devout 
thanksgiving, that the German Reformed Church has stood out 
nobly against these innovations, and she specially deserves the 
title of ‘‘ the Gibraltar of Protestantism,” and she may well bear 
the accusation of being on the lowest verge of Evangelical 
Christianity, which is brought against her by rationalists and 
specious skeptics, and she may well stand firm, assured that 
this rock, on which she rests, has been tried and has the promise 
too, ‘that the gates of hell shall never prevail against her,” 
while the opposition must ultimately give over, as the history 
of the New England orthodoxy clearly demonstrates. 

In the third place, it repudiates Faith in the Christian Min- 
istry. The minister is an ambassador from Christ, and hence 
his holy ordination, his special setting apart for the work of 
the ministry. Any one can preach, and undertake the work 
of converting souls.* In this view the minister is only as a 
common member, and it is priestly again, to say that he is an 
accredited ambassador for Christ, even though Paul said so. 
For any authority to interfere and to stand between the soul 
of the individual and his God, is horrible, and becomes, in the 
language of some one, ‘‘Small potatoes and few ina hill.” 
That is the estimate placed on it, and under this sense, men 
can live in the world without the Church, without the means of 
grace, and yet confidently expect at last to go over into heaven. 
That is the theory which obtains now, but it unquestionably 
was not the theory held in early days, nor by the reformation 
worthies. It reverses the whole order, it makes intellectus pre- 
cedit fidem, instead of fides precedit intellectum. Our age does 


* Students from college, perhaps half way through their classical course, at times 
pray, preach and pronounce the benediction. So lay-members, at times, carry on a 
work of grace with great success in converting s~uls. 
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not want to be hampered—does not wish to be under restraint 
or submission, and to have the Christian minister, as the am- 
bassador for Christ, to interfere or in any way mediate, is more 
than can well be endured. It can engage in the work of con- 
version, without the Church, it can-do it without the ordained 
minister, it can carry on the life in the soul independent of 
means. That is the order of the system now, generally pre- 
vailing. 
GENERAL RESULTS. 

It needs no prophet’s eye to see that a system, such as this 
is, must bring results according to its own laws. These are 
patent wherever the system prevails. One thing is clear, it 
has undermined the old system of Evangelical Christianity, in 
which the Catechism has its home and place, so that catechiza- 
tion has fallen into disuse and is regarded as a “ fossil relic.”’ 
It has brought indifference into the family, and now persons 
grow up in families without Baptism, by which they have 
‘*signed and sealed over to them” promised blessings, and by 
implication, are taught to believe and expect, that in some 
way they must be converted, that is, that some strange feeling 
must come over them, and that by lightning and thunder, they 
must be changed and better persons made out of them. Hence 
the oft-repeated saying, something of which is found in the 
narrative by Dr. Edwards, “I don’t feel as I ought to feel,”’ 
or “I don’t feel as those, who are to be examples, say they feel.” 
Hence they wait until they feel thus and so, and hence also, 
scores live out of the Church, without Baptism and the Lord’s 
Supper, and die outside of the Covenant. In all this, it is 
forgotten, that God is not so much in the storm and earthquake 
as in the still, small voice, in the silent, quiet, but really 
powerful means of grace. It may be said that such a result is 
strange, that there must be weakness in that ancient system, 
because it succumbs thus easily to this modern challenge, to 
which it may be replied, that as the system appeals to the 
reason and feeling, it is easier for the natural heart to fall in 
with and accept it. It seems to be somewhat difficult for per- 
sons to believe the mysteries of grace as offered in Jesus 
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Christ, and then are at once ready to winnow out all mystery 
and accept only that which the reason can grasp and the 
understanding can apprehend. As an illustration, take the case 
of infant Baptism; Reason cannot understand how the child 
can be benefited in the ordinance, just as it cannot understand 
how Christ could bless the little unconscious children by laying 
His hands on them, and hence the grace is denied, the Sacra- 
ment refused, and the mind settles in skeptical unbelief. So 
in the case in hand. 

1. There is, by this system and in this theory, a lowering of 
the scheme of redemption, making that which is supernatural 
only natural. Christianity never proposed such a plan. It is 
not natural, but supernatural. It came from heaven, and 
claims to have all the powers and forces that are needed to 
recover lost and ruined man from guilt and sin. To do that, 
it lays hold of the subject, apprehends him, and lifts him from 
a state of nature to a state of grace,—places him where he is 
directly confronted with the supernatural, to which, he is now 
challenged to become submissive and obedient. It brings 
him on to a plane higher than mere nature, expressed in the 
Confessions and by St. Paul, in the wonderful ingrafting into 
Christ, and here a Christian life is to be unfolded and the 
fruits thereof produced. But this modern theory knows 
nothing of that. An individual is far sunk on the extreme 
verge of Evangelical Christianity, when he speaks of a side 
that is mystical, appealing to the higher man, even to faith— 
when he speaks of a world of grace which is truly supernatu- 
ral. This in the ears of this theory sounds like Hebrew. This 
modern theory, then we say, lowers the whole order. It re- 
fuses to believe in mystery, nor in Sacramental grace, but 
brings the whole scheme, down to that low plane on which we 
are by nature. You see it in all the modern movements to 
make Christianity popular, such as preaching in theatres, 
street preaching, and various other contrivances, to bring, as 
it is said, the gospel to the masses. The idea that you must 
bow to the order of grace or perish is scouted, and the path- 
way of the sinner must be made as comfortable as possible. What 
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else is this but lowering the whole scheme, putting it on the 
plane of nature and making this impression, that the Church 
is only a convenience for some people—that her ministers are 
a set of silly priests—the ministry priestcraft,—that her Sa- 
craments are less than the grips and signs of Masons and Odd 
Fellows? Is it not so? Let us look it clear in the face. What 
another world is opened in the sermons of the ancient Fathers. 
How sublimely simple, and yet withal how infinitely grand, 
the story of the Cross as portrayed by them. Here is the 
plan—this is the order. Become submissive and obedient to 
it and you shall have salvation; disobey, refuse to submit, and 
you shall be damned. There is a sublimity, yea, a dignity, in 
the Gospel as held by our fathers before us, for which you 
seek in vain in this new theory, as you find it in new measures. 

2. In this theory, the idea is, that you can reach in the natu- 
ral what can only be reached in the supernatural. The theory 
holds nothing that is supernatural. Even the party speaking 
of the energetic Westminster Presbytery, and ridiculing and 
shedding crocodile tears over the poor deluded Lutheran and 
Reformed members, sunk to the lowest verge, who, however, 
believe in an order above nature, he, standing in this system, 
by implication, holds that the natural is sufficient for our salva- 
tion. On this plane the work of evangelizing the world is 
attempted. The Tract Societies, Sunday School Unions, 
stand here on a common platform. In proof, take the large 
and influential body of Presbyterians, in which is found the 
energetic Westminster Presbytery, and how very few baptisms 
(in their Confession “ the sign and seal of regeneration, of in- 
grafting into Christ’) are reported. What little account is 
not made of the Church, as shown by the low conceptions held 
of this wonderful kingdom of God. But not only here; the 
theory is wide-spread even where there is no Anxious Bench 
employed. Supernatural grace is repudiated, and the plane of 
nature furnishes the great field on which the work is carried 
on and the salvation of souls is secured. The great facts in 
the life of Christ are unmeaning in this theory, and the work 
of redemption breaks off at the death of Christ, and the Re- 
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deemer becomes somewhat like an absent one to His people, 
when the truth is, that as the Great High Priest, He carries 
on the glorious work until He will come the second time. In 
this supernatural order the work is carried forward in the use 
of means, lifting man out from sin more and more, redeeming 
that which is under the curse, until at last the whole creation 
shall be redeemed and brought into harmony, in which all were 
when they came from the hand of God. In this modern the- 
ory you hear of no Sacramental acts; indeed these acts are 
often discouraged ; it takes the subject where he is in nature, 
and operates upon him in the use of the Anxious Bench, and 
here expects that, which is promised only, as you are lifted 
above nature, and placed in a relation where the higher bless- 
ings of grace are at hand. It starts in nature and ends there. 

8. Under the influence of this theory you are brought to the 
level of humanitarianism. That is a tendency, too, which in 
our day has set in. The Gospel is designed for the general 
brotherhood, It is to be shaped so as to fit and suit it wherever 
found. Speak of a world of grace in which not every one is, 
and you are uncharitable—why, the Gospel is for all Say 
that salvation is offered only to those who become obedient—to 
those who are “born of water and of the Spirit,”’ and so re- 
ceive the rite of initiation, through the accredited organ, and 
you begin to trench on individual privileges and rights. It 
cannot brook the spirit of uncharitableness, but glories “in 
that charity which is kind and envieth not,” and yet the same 
spirit lauds and glorifies the act in and by which the Papal 
Church was robbed of rights and privileges which belonged to 
her through long centuries, as if the act would bear justifica- 
tion in the light of justice and right. But right is right— 
wrong is wrong. No wonder that it cannot comprehend eccle- 
siastical rights, and that it looks on the Church as un order, 
having men in her to tyrannize over the consciences of indi- 
viduals. It seems to be a new world, enlightened indeed, but 
it is a question whether it commands an eminence from which 
great moral and spiritual blessings are to come. The scheme 
repudiates everything that. is distinctive,—it winnows out the 
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supernatural element, brings the whole down to the level of 
humanitarianism, with a strong tendency to unbelief, skepti- 
cism and infidelity. 

In our present position—in the circumstances in which our 
common Protestantism is found, it is not necessary to give it 
up and go back to the Papal Church, in order to solve the 
problem. We go forward, not backward. That would be 
cowardly and would bring no relief. The Church of Rome, 
no doubt, will be brought into fearful trials, evidences of which 
are now appearing. Her temporal power is forever gone. 
The wonderful movement in Germany, no one can foresee what 
it will accomplish. But Protestantism, unquestionably occu- 
pies a position far in advance of the Church of Rome. With 
this let us be satisfied. But let us not, as its chosen friends, 
suppose that it is all complete—that it has no defects. Let us 
see them and own them, and then in the spirit of our common 
Master labor for their removal. One thing is certain, that if 
the friends of Protestantism were united and could see eye to eye 
and go hand in hand, the habitations of cruelty would soon be 
changed and the effects of the blessed Gospel everywhere appear. 

So in reference to this theory of religion. If the Protestant 
Church had been true to the theory of educational religion— 
if the subject had been regarded a child of God when it entered 
into Covenant by Baptism, and then nurtured and trained in 
the family, and then in the Church, who cannot see the great 
results that would have followed? And to this, in the end, it 
must come. A large and intelligent portion of the Methodist 
Church is insisting on the use of their Catechism, and request 
it to be taught by the ministry to the people, and in the Sun- 
day School to the young. And this spirit must lay hold on 
minds and hearts, and the old, educational system be restored 
to its place in the family and in the Church, so that the Church 
may meet the subject at his very entrance into the world and 
take him up by Sacramental acts, that he may be reared and 
trained in her bosom for heaven, by passing from the family to 
the School, from the School to the Church, and from the Church 
to Heaven. 
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Art. VI—THE CIRCUMCISION OF CHRIST. 


BY REV. WM. RUPP, A.M., BERLIN, PA. 


CIRCUMCISION was the sign and seal of God’s Covenant 
under the Law, as Holy Baptism is under the Gospel. The 
account of the institution of the ordinance is contained in 
Gen. xvii. 1-14. When Abraham, whose name hitherto had 
been Abram, was ninety years old, and nine, the Lord appeared 
to him and said: “I am the Almighty God; walk before me 
and be thou perfect And I will establish My Covenant 
between Me and thee and thy seed after thee in their genera- 
tions, for an everlasting Covenant, to be a God unto thee and 
to thy seed after thee This is My Covenant, which ye 
shall keep, between Me and you, and thy seed after thee: 
Every man child among you shall be circumcised. And ye 
shall circumcise the flesh of your foreskin, and it shall be a 
token of the Covenant betwixt Me and you. And he that is 
eight days old shall be circumcised among you, every man 
child in your generation, he that is born in thy house, or 
bought with money of any stranger, which is not thy seed... . 
And the uncircumcised man child whose flesh of his foreskin 
is not circumcised, that soul shall be cut off from his people.” 

This account presupposes that circumcision was practiced 
before, either as a religious rite or from sanitary considerations ; 
and history also affords evidence of such practice previous to 
the time of Abraham (Herzog’s Real Enc., Vol. II., p. 109). 
But now the rite receives a higher significance than it had 
before. It becomes now the token of God’s Covenant. There 
is nothing at all strange in the fact that a rite or ceremony 
with which Abraham may have been acquainted previously, 
and which was practiced afterwards even by idolatrous nations, 
like the Egyptians, Pheenicians and A2thiopians, should have 
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been employed as a sacred or sacramental ordinance in the 
religion of the Old Testament; for Baptism also, the initiatory 
Sacrament of the Christian religion, was preceded and fore- 
shadowed by lustrations or washings of various kinds both 
among Jews and Gentiles. In fact all divine ordinances are 
based upon natural, human customs and practices. God lays 
hold upon these, raises them above the sphere of nature by in- 
vesting them with new ideas, and so transforms them into reli- 
gious ordinances and channels of grace. In this way circum- 
cision came to be the token and initiatory Sacrament of the 
Covenant. 

The covenant is not a promise or vow on the part of man, 
nor is it a contract or bargain between God and man. It does 
not proceed from man; nor does it proceed from God and 

‘man, as though they were equal parties. It proceeds from 
God alone. God, who in connection with the establishment of 
the covenant for the first time calls Himself the Almighty, the 
God of all power, besides whom there is none other, is the 
author of the covenant. He says, ‘‘J will establish My cove- 
nant between Me and thee and thy seed after thee.” In the 
covenant God places Himself in a new and gracious relation 
to sinful men. This relation is new, because it is something 
superadded to the natural relation which holds between God as 
the Creator and man as the creature ; and gracious, because it 
is concerned with man in his fallen, sinful state, and looks to 
his recovery and salvation. Sin is separation from God. 
When man, made in the image and likeness of God, aspired to 
be as God, that is, independent of God, he tore himself away 
from God, cut himself loose from God, the ground of his life, 
became godless (gottless in German), and so fell under the law 
of death and him that had the power of death, even the devil. 
God, however, does not suffer him to perish. And as the con- 
servation of the old natural relation, the covenant of works as 
it has been called, would not suffice for the restoration and sal- 
vation of the sinner, God enters into a new relation with him, 
or establishes a new covenant with him and for him. The 
essential contents or grace of this covenant, as announced to 
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Abraham, is contained in the promise, ‘‘I will be a God unto 
thee, and to thy seed after thee.”” Now God is, of course, the 
God of all men, but He is the God of Abraham, and of Israel, 
the covenant people, in a sense different from that in which He 
is the God of all men. He is the Creator, Preserver and 
Judge of all, but He is the Redeemer and Saviour of Israel. 
His relation to this people is different from His relation to the 
Egyptians and Canaanites. And that which distinguishes this 
people at every stage of their history is the covenant, whose 
sign and seal they bear in their flesh. 

Circumcision was the initiatory ordinance of the covenant. 
Wherever circumcision was duly performed according to the 
divine will and appointment, there was the covenant; and 
wherever circumcision was not thus performed, there the cove- 
nant was not. Circumcision secured an entrance into the cove- 
nant, and a share in the blessings, privileges, and obligations of 
God’s people. Israelitish children were not born into the cove- 
nant. They were not born members of the theccracy, as little 
as the children of Christian parents are now born members of 
the Church. In this regard the children of Israelitish parents 
were on an equality only with the children of strangers; as is 
evident from Gen. xvii. 13, “He that is born in thy house, and 
he that is bought with thy money must needs be circumcised : 
and My covenant shall be in your flesh for an everlasting cove- 
nant.” The Lord makes no difference between the son born 
in the house, and the son of the stranger bought with money. 
If the former is not circumcised at the proper time, he is as 
little regarded as being in the covenant as the latter. ‘The 
uncircumcised man child, whose flesh of his foreskin is not cir- 
cumcised, that soul shall be cut off from his people; he hath 
broken (neglected) My covenant.’”’ So closely, moreover, are 
the sign and the thing signified connected together, that the 
one is directly identified with the other. “My covenant shall 
be in your flesh.” Of course, the sign or token is meant; but 
that in inseparable connection with the covenant itself, so that 
where the former is, the latter must be also, and where the 
former is not, the latter cannot be either. The children of 
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Israclitish parents had a right to circumcision, and parents 
might sin by neglecting it. But a right or title here is not 
identical with the possession of the thing itself. The children 
of Christian parents have a right to Baptism; they ought to 
be baptized. But some on principle, and some through mere 
carelessness, do not have them baptized. Are such children 
nevertheless to be regarded as though they were baptized, and 
as though they possessed all the blessings and privileges usually 
communicated and guaranteed only through Baptism? The 
children of Christian parents also have a right to Christian train- 
ing and nurture. But some parents neglect that, and suffer their 
children to grow up in ignorance and sin. Are such children 
now to be regarded nevertheless as having been brought up in 
the nurture and admonition of the Lord? No. The right, 
here, as elsewhere, and the realization of that right are dif- 
ferent things. The children of Jewish parents were entitled 
to the enjoyment of the blessings of the covenant along with 
their parents; but their entrance into the covenant and actual 
enjoyment of those blessings, were conditioned by their cir- 
cumcision. Circumcision was for them, as well as for the chil- 
dren of the stranger, the door of entrance into the covenant. 
The general substance or grace of the covenant, as we have 
already intimated, was that relation of God to the covenant 
people corresponding to the promise given to Abraham, ‘I will 
be a God unto thee and to thy seed after thee.”” While God 
suffers other nations to walk in their own ways, and to serve 
the gods of their own invention, he chooses Israel for His in- 
heritance and makes His abode among them. He is their God, 
and they are His people. ‘‘ Ye are the children of the Lord 
your God,” says Moses in Deut. xiv. 1. And again: ‘ Thou 
art a holy people unto the Lord thy God, and the Lord has 
chosen thee to be a peculiar people unto Himself, above all the 
nations that are upon the earth.” All the blessings and pro- 
mises of the covenant with Israel, however, gather themselves 
up ultimately in the Messiah, that seed of Abraham in which 
all the nations of the earth are to be blessed. If there could 
have been a failure of the promise in regard to the coming of 
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Christ, then there would have been a failure also of every 
other promise. But there could be no failure. The covenant 
involved from the beginning the divine guarantee and pledge of 
the fulfillment of this promise of all promises. In fact the 
Christological idea, which was to be realized in the fullness of 
time, was working from the beginning, as the active, moving 
principle of development in the history of the covenant. As 
in every movement of history the end is involved potentially 
in the beginning, the final cause being also the efficient or 
moving cause, so also was it here. Here we see how there 
could be real divine grace, real supernatural life and light, in 
the old covenant before the actual coming of Christ ; for 
whatever grace it contained, was in it only in consequence of 
the rejation in which it stood from the beginning to that seed 
of the woman, who was coming to bruise the serpent’s head. 
As the life that produces the fruit of the tree is working in 
the organism before the actual production of the fruit, so the 
idea of Christ, as a power of life, was savingly active through- 
out the whole history of the Old Testament. That it could 
not then issue in the complete and full salvation of individuals, 
is of course evident from the nature of the case, and is taught 
also by the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews; for after 
having spoken of the heroes of faith in the Old Testament times, 
the writer says: “ These all, having obtained a good report 
through faith, received not the promise: God having provided 
some better thing for us, that they without us should not be 
made perfect.”’ Heb. xi. 39,40. The Old Testament saints, 
having embraced the promise by faith, were kept unto salvation 
to be revealed in the fullness of time. Believing the promise, 
they possessed in the way of anticipation and hope, what the 
Christian now possesses as a present reality; and therefore 
they could die in the feeling of happiness and joy. Hence 
our Lord says to the Jews: ‘‘ Your father Abraham rejoiced 
to see My day: and he saw it and was glad.” 

In view of what has been said thus far, we proceed now to 
determine the import of the ordinance of circumcision as the 
token of the covenant. It was, in the first place, a prophecy 
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and pledge of the future birth of the spotless seed. Upon His 
coming depended all the blessings of the covenant. Hence 
the sign of the covenant must first of all be a divine pledge 
or guarantee of His coming and an assurance for faith in His 
coming. His coming is not in the way of nature. As Sarah 
in her old age, “ when it had ceased to be with her after the 
manner of women,” could not, without a miraculous interposi- 
tion of God, conceive and bear a son, so Judaism could not of 
itself produce a spotless seed, a sinless man, who might be able 
to deliver and save others. The appearance of the Messiah is 
not simply an event in the history of Judaism, that is, a pro- 
duct merely, under the general concurrence of divine provi- 
dence, of the life at work previously in the history of Juda- 
ism; as Socrates, for example, was the product of the previous 
life of the Greek nationality. The appearance of the Messiah 
is an advent also. The God-man is infinitely more than the 
product simply of historical development in the ordinary sense. 
He is the beginning of a new creation. ‘‘The second man,” 
says St. Paul, “is the Lord from heaven.’’ And in the Gos- 
pel of St. John He Himself asserts continually that He came 
into the world, and that He came down from heaven. His 
coming, indeed, is by a real conception and birth. To deny 
this would be Gnosticism ; while, on the contrary, to deny His 
coming from heaven, and to suppose Him to have been the 
product simply of the life of the Jewish nationality, would be 
Ebionism. His coming was through Judaism, and yet at the 
same time from heaven also. Now circumcision, as the token 
of the covenant, was on the one hand a prophecy or type of 
His birth, the idea in process of realization in this way giving 
intimation of its presence and making itself felt as a living 
fact ; and on the other hand it was a divine pledge or guaran- 
tee of the future absolute realization of the idea, or of the 
fulfillment of the central promise of the covenant—the advent 
of the Messiah. 

But while circumcision was thus in the first place, a type and 
pledge of the regeneration of humanity in and through the in- 
carnation, it was in the second place also a type and pledge of 
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the regeneration of the individual members of humanity, and 
especially of the covenant people. It pointed to a new birth, a 
new life, a new moral creation in the hearts of men. Baptism, 
which has now, according to Col. ii. 11, 12, taken the place of 
circumcision, is the Sacrament of regeneration—being ordained 
for the communication of such great grace, as deliverance from 
the power of the devil, the remission of sin and the gift of a 
new and spiritual life by the Holy Ghost. It is not simply a 
sign of such grace, either as received already, or to be received 
in the future. The sign and the thing signified are so 
united that the former is at once a seal also of the latter. 
Where the one is, therefore, the other must be also. But re- 
generation consists in the implantation of the divine-human life 
of Christ in the human heart by the Holy Ghost. It follows, 
therefore, that there could have been no regeneration in the 
proper sense previously to the incarnation, wherefore also the 
Old Testament nevereuses the word. Hence the grace commu- 
nicated in circumcision was not regeneration. Circumcision 
was a prefiguration and pledge only of regeneration in the future. 
But are we to conclude now that it wrought no immediate 
moral change at all in the hearts of the covenant people? It 
secured important moral and religious privileges and blessings 
as well as obligations. Must we not, therefore, conclude that 
it secured also a corresponding subjective state or disposition in 
the hearts of those who were the recipients of such privileges 
and blessings? That it was designed to produce an inward 
moral change, is evident from the fact that a circumcision of 
the heart is spoken of as well as a circumcision of the flesh. 
So, for example, it is said, Deut. xxx. 6, ‘‘The Lord will 
circumcise thine heart, and the heart of thy seed, to love the 
Lord thy God with all thine heart, and with all thy soul, that 
thou mayest live.” Not, of course, that there were to be two 
kinds of circumcision, as men sometimes speak of two kinds of 
baptism, one spirit-baptism and the other water-baptism. Men 
might receive the grace of circumcision in vain, as many now 
also receive the grace of baptism in vain, when through their 
own wilful neglect this grace remains inoperative; but from this 
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we have certainly no right to infer that in any case no grace is 
bestowed. The passage just quoted contains, in fact, an assu- 
rance that the circumcision of the heart shall not be wanting 
where there is the circumcision of the flesh, as the outward 
sign of the covenant. And that this circumcision of the heart 
implies a moral change, is evident from the fact that, in conse- 
quence of it, the Israelites shall be able to love the Lord their 
God with all the heart and with all the soul. By nature men are 
prone to hate God; and wherever there is an ability to love 
God with all the heart and soul there must be more than mere 
nature. We may notcall this a new and spiritual life by the 
Holy Ghost in the Christian sense; but something akin to a 
new life, a new disposition and tendency of the heart, it cer- 
tainly is. Hence also the giving of a name was connected with 
circumcision, as now with baptism. The patriarch’s name is 
changed from Abram to Abraham at his circumcision. John 
the Baptist received his name when he was circumcised, as we 
learn from Luke i. 59-63. This was the universal custom. 
And the new name given in circumcision was no doubt regarded 
as an expression of the new life or new heart given at the same 
time by the Lord. 

But what now is the meaning of the circumcision of Christ 
Himself? Evidently the ordinance could not have had in all 
regards, the same meaning for the holy child Jesus, that it had 
for every other son of Abraham. Circumcision, like baptism, 
its corresponding ordinance in the Christian Church, was es- 
sentially an ordinance for sinners. It was, in the measure of 
the Old Testament, a saving ordinance. But where there is no 
sin, there is no need of salvation, and consequently no need of 
saving ordinances. But Jesus was no sinner. There was in 
Him no taint of hereditary sin. He was not, like others, con- 
ceived and born in sin. The eternal Son of God, indeed, took 
upon Himself the true nature of man, of the flesh and blood of 
the Virgin Mary, by the operation of the Holy Ghost; and, 
unless the dogma of the immaculate conception of Mary be 
true, that flesh and blood which He took of her, must have 
been maculate, stained or disordered by sin. But He, in taking, 
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it, by the operation of the Holy Ghost, cleansed and purified 
it; so that from the first moment of His existence in the Vir- 
gin’s womb, He was immaculate or spotlessly pure. Thus the 
Son is without taint of sin, though the mother is not. And we 
may remark by the way that we see here, how not only the 
death of Christ, but the incarnation itself also is a factor of the 
atonement. So also the case is viewed in our Catechism; 
though the Catechism is sometimes misrepresented as holding 
another theory, and making no account of any thing but the 
death of Christ, even regarded as something separate from His 
person. But in the Catechism, after the explanation of the 
article of the Creed, “He was conceived by the Holy Ghost 
and born of the Virgin Mary,” the question is asked: “ What 
benefit dost thou receive from the holy conception and birth of 
Christ?’ And the answer returned is: “ That He is our Me- 
diator, and with His innocence and perfect holiness covers, in 
the sight of God, my sin wherein I was conceived.’’ That 
shows where the Catechism stands. Jesus, therefore, being 
without sin, needed no salvation, no forgiveness of sin, no re- 
generation, no change of heart, no conversion. Between Him 
and the Father there was no estrangement. There was no ten- 
dency or disposition in Him to hate God or disobey His will, 
such as there is in all other men, who therefore need a circum- 
cision of the heart. And if He was nevertheless circumcised, 
it is clear that this was not done because He had any need of 
this saving ordinance for Himself. It has, therefore been said 
that Jesus submitted to this and other ordinances of Judaism, 
in order to give men an example how they ought to submit to 
the ordinances of God in His Church. If the sinless One 
honored the institutions of God, how much more ought sinners 
to do so! Now, that His conduct in this regard may be viewed 
as an example which ought to be imitated by others, is of course 
perfectly true. We may say this of the whole of His life and 
of all His acts. He has furnished a perfect example of obedi- 
ence to parental authority, of uprightness and honest dealing 
with others, of self-sacrificing charity and of patient endurance 
of suffering. In all these respects men ought to follow His ex- 
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ample. And so, of course, they ought to follow His example 
also in honoring the ordinances and institutions of the Church. 
He was circumcised on the eighth day, and presented in the 
temple on the fortieth day with the sacrifices commanded by 
Moses. When He was twelve years old He became a son of 
the law, and was present among the worshipers in Jerusalem 
at the celebration of the passover, as He was no doubt every 
year thereafter. And during His public ministry He diligently 
observed all the ordinances and institutions of the law. When, 
for example, He had cleansed the lepers, He sent them to the 
priests, and commanded them to offer the sacrifices prescribed 
by Moses. In this way He has certainly given men an exam- 
ple of the manner in which they ought to observe the ordinances 
of His Church. But after all, we cannot be satisfied with the 
supposition that this was the primary design of His submission 
to the ordinances and institutions of the law. His circumci- 
sion on the eighth day, whereby He became a member of the 
theocracy and was formally incorporated with the covenant 
people, ought certainly to teach Christian parents to consecrate 
their infants to the Lord in holy baptism; but we cannot think 
that its primary design was simply to furnish an example in 
this regard. 

Neither would it be correct to say that there was no design 
or meaning at all in the ordinance as administered to Him. 
Circumcision, it might be said, was an ordinance of the Jewish 
religion, involving important blessings and privileges for sin- 
ners, and securing for them gifts and graces which by nature 
they could not have; and Jesus being born of a Jewish mother 
in a Jewish family, the ordinance was administered to Him as 
a matter of course, according to custom, though in His case, 
as He was free from sin, it must have been wholly without 
meaning. It would then be an evidence of the reality of His 
human nature, and an important argument against Docetism, 
but nothing more. If His humanity was to be real, He must 
necessarily appear in the midst of definite historical relations 
and circumstances. He could not be man without belonging to 
some particular race, nationality, family, and without conform- 
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ing to the civil and religious manners and customs of the peo- 
ple among whom He appeared. Though, in order to be the 
Saviour of all men of all nations and races, He must be free 
from all national one-sidedness and defect, as we can easily see 
that He was, from the portrait which we have of His character 
in the Gospel; yet, in order that His humanity might be true 
and real, and not a mere phantom or appearance, it must be 
truly historical also, belonging to some particular historical 
people, and bearing the impress of the character and life of 
that people. It belongs to the genuineness and truth of His hu- 
man nature, therefore, that He was born in Judaism, of a - 
Jewish mother, of the seed of David, and that He was cir- 
cumcised on the eighth day, like other Jewish children, and 
brought up in conformity with the institutions and customs of 
Judaism. 

And yet we can easily see that, unless we assume in these 
factors of the historical development and life of Jesus some real 
significance for Himself, they cannot themselves be vindicated 
from the appearance of Docetism. As it was not acciden- 
tal that He was born in Judea, of a Jewish mother, in the age 
of Augustus Cesar, so neither was it accidental that He was 
brought up and lived in conformity with the religious and civil 
customs and habits of Judaism. His circumcision, in particu- 
lar, was not a merely accidental, unmeaning cerewony, result- 
ing simply from the fact of His Jewish origin according to the 
flesh. While we may grant, therefore, that it has the force of 
an example for others, and that it is an evidence of the reality 
of His human nature, we are bound to assume nevertheless 
that there is in it a deeper reason or meaning also. By cir- 
cumcision He became a member of the theocracy, and was in- 
corporated with the covenant people; and that must certainly 
have had some meaning for Himself, and some bearing upon 
His subsequent life. The covenant and theocracy, with their 
legal requirements and bloody ceremonies, were established be- 
cause of sin and for sinners. Jesus, however, was no sinner, 
but was destined to be the Saviour of sinners. Hence, He was 
made ‘‘ in the likeness of sinful flesh,” which made it necessary 
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for Him to suffer all the consequences of sin, though He was 
Himself free from its guilt. He was made under the law. 
‘* When the fullness of the time was come, God sent forth His 
Son, made of a woman, made under the law, to redeem them 
that were under the law, that we might receive the adoption of 
sons.”” Gal. iv. 4, 5. Evidently His being made of a woman, 
and His being made under the law, are not identical con- 
ceptions, else the Apostle’s language here would be tautolo- 
logical. The latter must be something superadded to the for- 
mer, and must have succeeded that, if not in time, at least in 
the order of sequence, which. would, however, itself have re- 
quired also some expression in time. And the term law here 
we must no doubt take in its widest sense, both as ethical and 
as ceremonial, both as to its requirements and as to its curse. 
Jesus was made under the law, so as to fulfill its requirements 
and to endure and exhaust its curse, and thus to redeem them 
that were under the law. And when did He formally enter 
into this relation to the law? Weanswer: not at His concep- 
tion, nor at His nativity, but at His circumcision. So Van 
Osterzee: ‘*He who was éx yuvatzog yevou2vog, came also at 
the appointed time 620 vopdy by circumcision. His reception 
of this rite is an incident in the history of the self-humiliation 
of Him who, being in the form (wop¢g7) of God, took upon Him 
the form of a servant. By it He became symbolically bound 
to perform that will of the Father, for whose fulfilment He had 
come into the world.”” Commentary on Luke ii. 21. 

It is still an unsettled question whether the incarnation was 
conditioned solely by sin, and had for its end only the removal 
of sin; or whether it’ would not have taken place also if sin 
had never entered the world. Did not the absolute revelation 
of God, and the full glorification of man in the kingdom of God, 
require a union of God and man in this form independently of 
sin? It would seem, however, that consistent Christological 
thinking must at last come to an affirmative conclusion in re- 
gard to this question. At any rate this is the view of such 
good theologians as Dorner, Liebner, Sheeberlein, Ebrard and 
many others. The incarnation, according to the whole tenor of 
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Scripture, is not simply an after thought on the part of God, 
formed only after the entrance of sin into the world. On the 
contrary it is clearly involved in God’s eternal idea and decree 
of the creation of the world and of man; for, to quote but one 
passage, God is said to have * chosen us in Him (Christ) before 
the foundation of the world,” consequently in eternity, Eph. i. 
4, God eternally willed the incarnation; and if we would sup- 
pose this nevertheless to be dependent only on the fact of sin, we 
must assume that He also eternally willed sin—an assumption 
that would make sin a necessity and God the author of it, and 
which must, therefore, ever be abhorrent to the Christian con- 
sciousness. Some minds may be so constituted as to be able to 
embrace it, but the consciousness of the Church must ever pro- 
test against it. 

Assuming, then, that the incarnation is not conditioned 
solely by the existence of sin—that Christ is not simply a 
means for the salvation of others, but an end also, or absolute 
good in Himself, it follows that His conception and birth 
simply as such would not have made Him subject to the law, 
to the curse, to suffering and death; nor would it necessarily 
have made Him to be a Saviour, for it would have taken place 
also if there had been no sin, and consequently no need of a 
Saviour. By this we do not mean, of course, that His incar- 
nation and the constitution of His person have nothing to do 
with the salvation of men, and that this is grounded. simply in 
His work, or in His active and passive obedience. His work 
derives its value only from His person; and the faith by which 
we are justified, is not faith simply in His work, but faith in 
His person. But what we do mean is, that we must distin- 
guish between His person as such, and His office as Redeemer. 
The office is conditioned by the presence of sin. It does not 
flow with necessity from His person. Without His person, of 
course, the office would have been impossible. But His person 
might have existed as the absolute revelation of God in man, 
without the office of Redeemer. The soteric office is something 
superadded to His person, as that would have been if there 
had been no sin. The presence of sin, of course, determined 
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the conditions and circumstances of His historical appearance. 
It determined the process of His development in the Virgin's 
womb; for the Logos there, by the operation of the Holy 
Ghost, eliminated and separated sin from that nature which 
He assumed into union with Himself. Hence, as we have 
already said, the incarnation, by which the person of the sin- 
less Mediator was constituted or formed, is a primary factor of 
the process of the atonement. But the completion of the 
atonement required that the sinless Mediator should offer His 
life as a propitiatory sacrifice for the sins of the world; or 
that the Captain of our salvation should be made perfect 
through suffering. The existence of sin then necessarily con- 
ditioned the whole course of His life subsequent to His birth; 
for His life stood throughout in conflict with sin, from which 
conflict He came forth triumphantly when He rose again from 
the dead and brought life and immortality to light. Sin being 
once present in the world, the Mediator could not appear 
otherwise than as Redeemer or Saviour. But as the office of 
Saviour is not necessarily connected with His person, or with 
His coming into the world, there must have been a moment in 
His time-state when that office, for the execution of which he 
had, indeed, now in view of the existence of sin, come into the 
world, was formally laid upon Him by means of a symbolical 
transaction,—a moment when He was formally “made under 
the law,’’ and consecrated to be the ‘‘ Lamb of God that taketh 
away the sin of the world.” And that moment was His cir- 
cumcision, when He became a “ debtor. to the whole law,” and 
when also the first drops of His precious blood were shed for 
the sins of the world. Then the curse of that law, which 
had been given because of sin, was laid upon Him, not because 
He was Himself a sinner, but because He stood in organic 
connection with a sinful race, whose members it was His mis- 
sion to save from sin. For God “‘ made Him to be sin for us, 
who knew no sin; that we might become the righteousness of 
God in Him.”” 2 Cor. v. 21. 

That this is the true meaning of His circumcision is manifest 
also from the name which He then received. ‘ And when 
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eight days were accomplished for the circumcising of the child, 
His name was called Jesus, which was so named of the angel 
before He was conceived in the womb.”’ He was born, indeed, 
for that name, and for the office and work which it implied; 
but now only is the name formally given to Him. He is now 
formally devoted and consecrated to be the Saviour of men. 
For Jesus means Saviour. Others, indeed, had borne that 
name before Him. Jesus is the Greek form of the Hebrew 
name Joshua, which means Jehovah helps or Jehovah saves. 
But in Jesus of Nazareth alone do the person and character 
correspond entirely to the name. Joshua the son of Nun 
brought Israe] inte the land of promise, the earthly Canaan, 
and gave them temporary rest from their enemies. But of this 
One it is said: “ He shall save His people from their sins.” 
And St. Peter says: “‘ There is none other name under heaven 
given among men, whereby we must be saved ;” meaning, of 
course, not the name as a mere sound, in which sense some 
occasionally play with it, but the person who bears the name 
and the character which it implies. Joshua and others were 
but types of Jesus, representing in a faint way parts only of 
the idea which is fully realized in Him. Joshua gave the 
people rest ; however’it was not the true rest, but only a type 
or shadow of it. Hence it is said, ‘‘There remaineth there- 
fore a rest for the people of God.” And into this true and 
eternal rest Jesus of Nazareth only brings those who believe 
on His name. And His circumcision on the eighth day was His 
formal investiture with the office expressed in His name. It 
was the actual commencement, in the way of passive obedience, 
of that office, through the carrying out of which to the end, 
now also the ancient covenant, whose sign and seal was circum- 
cision, has been fulfilled, and all that it typified and fore- 
shadowed has become real. Hence the circumcision itself is an 
important factor, along with the Baptism, suffering, death and 
resurrection of Jesus, in the process of the atonement. It is 
not an empty, accidental ceremony, but an important moment 
in the life of Him “through whom we have obtained the 
atonement.” This thought the Church has expressed in her 
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Litany: “ By the mystery of Thy holy incarnation; by Thy 
holy nativity and cireumeision; by Thy Baptism, fasting and 
temptation ; good Lord deliver us.’’ Not any single moment 
in the life of Jesus, but He Himself in all the moments of His 
life, is the ground of the atonement. 

Jesus, being the fulfillment or substance of the ancient legal 
covenant, has become the Mediator of a “new and better 
covenant,’ in which there are no more types and shadows only 
of good things to come, and no more bloody rites and sacri- 
fices, in themselves unable to take away sin, which must, 
therefore, daily be repeated. ‘For by one offering He has 
perfected forever them that are sanctified.” ‘‘ And we are 
complete in Him, which is the Head of all principality and 
power ; in whom also we are circumcised with the circumcision 
made without hands, in putting off the body of the sins of the 
flesh by the circumcision of Christ.” We are made partakers 
of His saving life, and of the benefits of the new covenant 
established in Him by “being buried with Him in Baptism, 
wherein also we are risen with Him through the faith of the 
operation of God, who hath raised Him from the dead.” This 
is the thought of the Epistle (Col. ii. 8-17) appointed in our 
Order of Worship for New Year’s Day, which has since the 
sixth century been celebrated as the festival of the circumci- 
sion of Christ. The old covenant with its rites and ceremo- 
nies has been abolished ; not in the way of annihilation, how- 
ever, but in such way that its substance has been preserved and 
elevated into a new and better form. The sign and seal of it 
now is Holy Baptism, “‘ the circumcision of Christ,” the actual 
sacrament of regeneration, whose inward spiritual grace is 
“the true circumcision of the heart, whereby being inwardly 
purged from all worldly and carnal lusts we may offer ourselves 
unto God a living sacrifice, holy and acceptable through Jesus 
Christ.” 
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Art. VIIL—THE ELEMENTS AND PURPOSES OF 
THE PARABLE. 


BY REV. JOHN I. SWANDER, A.M., LATROBE, PA. 


Tue universe is full of similarities. There is of necessity 
an ordained resemblance between the inward forces, as well as 
the outward forms in God’s creation. Truth echoes to truth 
under some other image. ‘‘ Coming events cast their shadows 
before,” but different orders of being cast their shadows be- 
neath. Each lower stratum of Creation looks up to where 
‘that which is more perfect is come.” The mineral kingdom 
carries forward the solution of its own problem in the vegetable 
world. The vegetable kingdom gathers up the elements be- 
neath it, and, seeking those things which are above, rises to- 
ward the higher form of organic existence within the sphere of 
the animal. The animal looks up to the human, which is more 
“fearfully and wonderfully made.” Thus this sublime grada- 
tion reaches its common consummation in man. Here ends 
the process of finite perfection. Here rests the crown of 
finite dominion. And, here, while pausing and poising upon 
the apex of God’s terrestrial handiwork, the Christian philoso- 
pher may look around him, and, with the admiration of intelli- 
gent faith and piety, behold the kingdom of nature as a shadow 
of the kingdom of grace; earth as a reflection of heaven; 
time as an image of eternity; and man, though made a little 
lower than the angels, crowned with “ glory and honor,” “ in 
the image of Him who created him.” 

This resemblance between different orders of existence holds 
in the very constitution of things as they stand in the organic 
unity of Infinite design. Under this view resemblance is 
rather a fitness of things. God’s works are manifold, and in 
wisdom He hath made them all, but no piece of His workman- 
ship liveth or dieth unto itself; neither hath it a cycle of 
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significance in itself. ‘* All for each, and each for all,”’ and 
the whole for Him who is “all in all,” is the musical motto and 
mission of Jehovah’s works. This is possible only upon the 
basis of organic oneness. Otherwise the whole Creation, if 
indeed it could have any existence at all, would be a Babylon 
of confusion worse confounded. Such organic unity implies 
constituent organic parts. These parts have distinction with- 
out separation, and resemblance without identity. This re- 
semblance is not produced by the imagination of man, but by 
the ordination of God. It is real. 

And nowhere is it more real than between the kingdom of 
nature and the kingdom of grace—the fallen world and the 
world of powers at hand for its restoration. The points of 
analogy between the supernatural sphere of spiritual realities 
and the natural current of human history are full of instruc- 
tion for the disciples of faith. The latter is the mirror, in 
which, when our eye is single, we may behold the superior ex- 
cellency and surpassing beauty of the former, until our whole 
ransomed being is full of light. Not that we, according to the 
woful watchword of modern infidelity, can “look through 
nature up to nature’s God ;”’ but, occupying the place of dis- 
ciples in the Nazarenean school of philosophy, we may look 
through nature up to supernatural truth, when God through 
the mediation of supernatural grace looks down upon us— 
nay, when He comes down to us. This relation of things—this 
ordained fitness in the entities and activities of the world makes 
room for the possibility and lays the foundation for the para- 
ble. 

The proper parable casts its shadows before. These shadows 
reflected through the glimmerings of previous ages. As a 
New Testament vehicle of Divine truth it must needs pass 
through a formative process and disciplinary school to perfec- 
tion. Tropes and metaphors abounded in the refined literature 
of Greece and in the rude rhetoric of the Barbarians. The 
Jewish grammarians used the potential mode and imperfect 
sense of the parable. This they did in a glass darkly. The 
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form of expression employed by Jotham in Mount Gerizim, 
though incorporating the innocent elementary principles of the 
fable, involved nevertheless, a parabolic incipiency. Natban’s 
allegory of the ewe-lamb, in which he conveyed the solemn 
message that made David his own judge, was not entirely dif- 
ferent from the parable. The poetic imagery of Isaiah’s vine- 
yard; Ezekiel’s vision of dry bones ; the same prophet’s riddle 
of soaring eagles and withering vine ; Solomon’s pillars in the 
house of Wisdom, and others of like character, were favorite 
figures of speech among the inspired teachers and representa- 
tive men in the Old Testament era of God’s kingdom. These 
modes of teaching, however, could never make the comers 
thereunto perfect in the knowledge of saving truth. They are 
related to the parables of Christ only as shadows of “better 
things to come.” None but Jesus could say of Himself fontal- 
ly: “The words that I speak unto you, they are spirit, and 
they are life.” 

The New Testament parable is an illustrated narrative of 
sacred truth, holding in the supernatural history of the king- 
dom of God. As such it is specifically different from the alle- 
gory, the fable and the proverb. It does not come under a 
common category with those figures of speech that live and 
move and have their being and object of existence within the 
sphere of fallen nature. It is an apple of gold in a picture of 
silver for the very purpose of restoring the picture to a fac 
simile of its original by refining the silver from the dross of 
depravity. 

The parable aims to enforce the moral lessons of the Chris- 
tian allegory, but rejects all arbitrary sentimentalism, silly 
sensationalism and poetic extravagance. As the humble help- 
meet of truth it never flies upon the feeble wings of empty 
imagination; neither does it fal! so far below its native dignity 
as to suffer its shoes to be untied with the fiction of the fable. 
While the proverb is a current, comprehensive expression of 
much in little, the parable isa grand and glorious exhibition 
of better in good—the supernatural in the natural. Hence 
we have the elements of the parabolic Beau ideal only in Him 
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who is both the “ Truth” and the “ Teacher come from God.”’ 
Therefore it was required, both by the nature of His person 
and His mission, as well as the prophecy going before, that He 
should open His mouth in parables and speak as mere man 
never spake. 

Jesus Christ, the God-man, is He in whom there is not only 
a gathering together of all things, “‘ both which are in heaven, 
and which are on earth, even in Him” (Eph. i. 10); but He 
is also the original Archetype of all essential institutions and 
activities in the covenant and history of human redemption. 
‘* As is the heavenly, such are they also that are heavenly.” 
“The last Adam was made a quickening spirit,” to quicken— 
not in a spiritualistic, abstract and arbitrary way, the dry bones 
of the prophet’s vision, but through the organic onflow of His 
own Divine-human life in the grace-communicating functions 
of His mystical body. The mighty mystery of God manifest 
in the flesh as a revelation of the supernatural in and through 
the natural brings with it of necessity a plastic power that pre- 
determines the nature and moulds the character of all the ordi- 
nances and agencies within the compass of mediatorial ac- 
tivities. Quality and quantity are determined by the “law of 
the Spirit of life in Christ Jesus.” Less would be insufficient ; 
more would be unnecessary and else would be extraneous. 
There is neither room, necessity nor admissibility for the me- 
chanical within the periphery of the organic. 

The proper force and solemn significance of the means of 
grace throughout flow from their organic relation to Christ. 
The theanthropic life of ‘‘ Him in whom all things consist” 
governs the nature of the Sacraments and ordains the constitu- 
ent elements of their being. They are what they are because 
Christ is what He is. Since Christ is not a mere outward sign, 
the Sacraments “ have to do, not with outward signs only, but 
with the heavenly realities themselves.”” Under this view it is 
both in reason and faith that they are held as channels for the 
communication of such great grace. Ordained according to 
the most logical accuracy of Infinite Wisdom, and responsive 
to the concrete necessities of the case, the law of the Spirit of 
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life in Christ Jesus keeps them free from the law of empty signs 
and outward ceremonies. Why, then, do the heathen rage, and 
why are the people taught to imagine a vain thing? ‘‘ Where- 
fore do they spend their money for that which is not bread? 
and labor for that which satisfieth not?’ We have seen min- 
isters labor for forty-five minutes to prove the emptiness of the 
Holy Communion, and then descend with a self-sufficient air 
of sanctimonious triumph from the “stand ”’ to ‘ distribute”’ 
the twelve baskets of fragments to a famishing flock. How 
sad to witness such an “ exercise.”’ It is not lawful, in this 
way, to cast the children’s bread unto the dogs, and leave the 
family to starve into spiritual dwarfs upon the meager diet of 
sentimental subjectivity. How humiliating to the proper pride 
of piety to see the earnest efforts of this age galvanizing a 
shadow. This is done with “a zeal for God, but not according 
to knowledge.’ Oh when shall we realize the golden dream 
of that more sure word of prophecy ? 

What is claimed for the Sacraments under this view is 
equally predicable of the holy ministry. It is an embassy of 
supernatural powers in natural human persons. So also in the 
constituent elements of the written Word. Holy men spake 
and wrote as they were moved by the Holy Ghost, but yet in 
such a way that seemed good both to the Holy Ghost and to 
them. A proper account of identity in the respective factors 
of each distinct mystery in God’s kingdom is the preservative 
not only against the Eutychianism of the past, but also the vari- 
ous onesidedisms of the present. The revealed Word is incar- 
nate in the Scripture because the Eternal Word is incarnate in 
Jesus Christ. ‘ Go ye, THEREFORE,” is written in the cre- 
dentials of every agency that Jesus Christ has commissioned. 
All other views of such agencies belong to that other gospel 
which is the logical deduction and legitimate offspring of a 
false Christology. Nestorianism is the poisonous yet popular 
heresy of this country. What God has joined together, men 
make merit of putting asunder. This they do in the cunning 
craftiness of carnal sagacity. Unsacramental piety, because 
it is ignorant of the righteousness of God, goeth about to 
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establish its own righteousness. This denial of the proper 
powers of the world to come is conceived by the unholy spirit 
of anti-Christ, and leads of necessity to a spiritualistic or 
humanitarian church, a distortive view of the Holy Scripture, 
and mere negative theories of ecclesiastical tradition. When 
such views are entertained of the cardinal points of the com- 
pass, there is no room for logical churchliness at any point. 
The parable is a mere metonomy ; ordination a silly ceremonial 
‘touch of priestly hands ;” and the efficient minister a man of 
“moral aptitudes.’’ Amidst such dreadful perversion and 
poverty it makes but little difference, indeed, whether the 
popular preacher of Plymouth pulpit and others of like pre- 
cious fancy have been ordained by their mothers (as they 
assert) or by somebody else. In fact, the kingdom of heaven 
would suffer less violence if such men had never been ordained 
at all. 

For the world in its. estrangement from God, the kingdom 
of Christ is parabolic. ‘To them that are without a// these 
things are done in a parable.” To those who are self-wise in 
their ignorance of first principles, the Great Teacher pro- 
pounds the question: ‘* How then can ye understand all para- 
bles?” Starting in the great mystery of the Word made flesh, 
aiming at the full and final revelation of God ix man and God 
to man, the coming kingdom is of necessity a constant coming 
from behind the veil—a continual looking of the supernatural 
through the ever-increasing transparency of the natural, until 
the natural in return, fully illumined with the ‘light of life,” 
shall be permitted to “see as it is seen,’’ and able, not only to 
apprehend even as it is apprehended, but also to comprehend 
the full “fellowship of the mystery, which from the beginning 
of the world hath been hid in God ” (Eph. iii. 9). 

In Jesus Christ the divine and the human centre in person- 
alty. He is the brightness of the Father’s glory and the ex- 
press image of His person. In the Holy Catholic Church the 
divine and human, through the personal agency of the Holy 
Ghost, flow from Christ as the life of the world. In the Holy 
Ministry these elements proceed irom the authority of Him 
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who possesses all power, supernatural and natural, as the fruit 
of His glorious resurrection. In the Holy Sacraments they 
constitute another sublime mystery, ordained for the communi- 
cation of such great grace as it is fontally in the fullness of 
Christ. In the Holy Scriptures the divine and human factors 
of revelation are wedded in the hallowed bonds of inspired 
truth as it is in Jesus. And by the mouth of Him who is the 
personal truth, revelation in illustration constitute the parable. 
Thus personality, life, authority, grace, truth and parabolic 
utterance, in the respective forms of their/manifestations, com- 
plement each other in the logical and chronological order of 
the great mystery of godliness. 

In each of these distinct parabolic mysteries of mediation 
the Holy Spirit is the bond of union. The supernatural is 
conceived by the Holy Ghost and born of the virgin natural. 
The angel of annunciation proclaims a message to all the 
blushing hand-maids of the Lord in the sacramental family of 
the Jerusalem which is above. ‘‘ The power of the Highest ”’ 
* overshadows’ the receptivity of the lower factor, giving 
birth not only to the Son of God, but also to each consequent 
“holy thing ”’ in the order of parabolic mysteries. The same 
Eternal Spirit, who in the old creation moved upon the face of 
the chaotic deep to bring order out of confusion and light out 
of darkness, now moves in the deep mysteries of the new crea- 
tion, causing the powers of “ the world to come”’ to penetrate 
the helpless confusion of the fallen world, and making it pos- 
sible for the light to shine in darkness, though the darkness 
may comprehend it not. 

This new creation holds in the bosom of the Church. Here 
is the Holy Spirit’s home. The abnormal order of nature may 
be “ overshadowed” with the prevenient power of the “ High- 
est,”” but the world which “lieth in sin” cannot receive the 
Spirit of truth, as an indwelling principle, “because it seeth 
Him not, neither knoweth Him.”” The Holy Ghost lights the 
lamp of revelation, and continues to supply the oil because the 
lamp is in the hand of the bride. Its light would soon go out 
in the hand of Philistia’s uncircumcised daughter. Its native 
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brilliancy even wanes whether in the papal or puritanic hands of 
Israel’s foolish virgins. The virtue of the Bible is relative. 
The Holy Scriptures are “‘profitable for doctrine, for reproof, 
for correction, for instruction in righteousness,” only when 
taken in their concrete historical relations to all organic ante- 
cedents and consequents in the mystical body of Christ. With 
the Psalmist’s saints and sinners, the Scriptures were born in 
Zion. Here the Holy Spirit penetrates their solemn contents 
and radiates their sacred page, causing them to serve the pur- 
pose for which the revealed word has become incarnate in the 
volume of inspiration. What is that purpose? To bear the 
truth unto those to whom “‘it is given to know the mysteries 
of the kingdom of heaven.” 

What has just been said of the Holy Bible, may be affirmed, 
with more emphatic stress, of the parable proper. Christ is 
the truth. Truth has a revelation. Revelation has a history, 
or process of development. History has a culminating point. 
The culminating point of historical revelation, under one view, 
is the parable. The parable is therefore not essentially differ- 
ent from the contents of the Scriptures in their entirety. It does 
not differ in the matter, but in the mode of revelation. It is 
the latest edition of the same Book with various illustrations ; 
the divinely ordained method of object-teaching in the college 
curriculum of Christ. The order of revelation “ is as the shining 
light that shineth more and more unto the perfect day.” 
“First the blade, then the ear, after that the full corn in the 
ear.”’ The parable in revelation may be regarded as the full 
corn in the ear. 

This gradual progress in God’s method of revealing the truth 
to man was called for by the undisciplined condition of the 
world. It has ever been uttered and echoed along the line of 
untutored ages; “I have many things to say unto you, but ye 
cannot bear them now.” Merciful wisdom ordained the order of 
first seeing through a glass darkly. The kingdom of heaven 
suffereth violence, but never does violence to the kingdom of 
nature. Fallen humanity is so constituted that a sudden flood- 
ing of the world with light would be no better than a perpetual 
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night of dismal darkness. This is true, already of man’s phy- 
sical nature. Wherefore God hath set a tabernacle for the 
sun, whose going forth is from the end of the heaven where, 
coming out of his chamber, he first casts his reflected rays. 
Then 


“ With tender flush, and mellow stain, 
Salutes the world with life and light.” 


Thence, rising from his “chamber,” through the “ circuit” of 
the heaven he pours full lustre from the throne of his meridian 
glory, until “there is nothing hid from the heat thereof.” 
So with man’s moral nature. It requires the same preparatory 
treatment. If he shuts his eyes against the dawn of the morn- 
ing in God’s day of revelation, he will be unprepared to appre- 
hend the lessons, and admire the glory of its noon. 

This was the fundamental error of the Jews. History with 
them was but the collection of fragmentary facts. The 
historical argument was foreign to their logic of abstract legal- 
ism. Romanism and Rationalism are both stumbling upon the 
same rock of offence. The Jews supposed that the kingdom of 
God was at hand while it was only in the act of coming. And 
when their eyes were blinded by the dust of their city, wiped 
from the unwelcome feet of the rejected Evangelists, the 
kingdom of God came nigh unto them as a judgment. Thus, 
flying from one extreme to another, they have been groping 
their way for eighteen centuries, looking with carnal expecta- 
tions for the coming kingdom, when, in fact, i is at hand with 
power and great glory. The Christ of history was not for them 
the Christ of prophecy, because they had no properly historical 
interpretation of the prophetic era. They closed and clasped 
the volume of revelation before its most important chapters 
were written, and consequently had their part taken away out 
of the book of life, and out of the holy city. Refusing to eat 
of the typical leaves of the tree of life which were designed for 
the healing of the nation, they were not prepared to relish the 
parabolic fruits which grow upon the Tree of Life in the New 
Jerusalem. 
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Here we are now most naturally led to inquire after the de- 
sign of our Lord in the use of the parable. According to the 
prevailing modern view He had recourse to this mode of utter- 
ing the truth for the exclusive purpose of making it more plain 
and practical for the masses. This view, however, is one-sided. 
His purpose was more solemn and comprehensive than such a 
theory implies. His parabolic word is a two-edged sword. It 
was the design of the great Teacher, not only to make the 
truth plain to the children of light through the transparency of 
such symbolic form, but also, in the same act, to commission the 
angel of judgment to those whose hearts had waxed gross and 
whose ears were dull of hearing. Whosoever hath, to him shall 
be given, and he shall have more abundantly; but whosoever 
hath not, from him shall be taken away, even that he hath. 
This Scriptural rule is as general as it is constitutional. It 
holds with equal force both in the dispensations of God’s provi- 
dence and mysteries of His grace. This view leaves no room for 
those mechanical and arbitrary theories of Election which ignore 
the proper sphere and powers of man, making the responsible 
endowment of human freedom, but a floating feather upon the 
supralapsarian current of the Divine will. 

Jesus Christ the greatest gift of God is a rock of offence and 
a stone of stumbling to the disobedient, while He is precious to 
them that believe. The holy ministry, the preached Word, the 
sacraments, all are blessings or judgments unto men according 
as they possess or lack the power of spiritual discernment. The 
same is most emphatically true of the parables. Like Israel’s 
pillar of fire, they have a cloudy side for those who love dark- 
ness rather than light, as well as a bright side for those who 
love light rather than darkness. It savors not of fatalism to 
say that God has wisely and justly arranged it in the very con- 
stitution of things that those who will not see shall not see. 
The mines of wealth preserve the precious metals both for the 
rewards of industrious labor, and from the polluting grasp of 
sluggish indolence. Science bewilders the untutored barbarian, 
but reveals the marvelous majesty of nature’s wonderful works 
to the well disciplined and inquiring mind of the scientific stu- 

10 
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dent. This order of things holds with greater force in the su- 
pernatural domain of Christ’s kingdom, where things are 
spiritually discerned. The law is good, if a man use it lawfully, 
but the way of the transgressor is hard. The Gospel is a 
stumbling-block to the Jew, foolishness to the Greek, but the 
power of God unto the believer’s salvation. The same is emi- 
nently true of the parable. Our Saviour’s interpretation of its 
purpose cannot be gainsaid. It leaves no room for cavil. When 
the disciples asked the question: ‘*‘ Why speakest thou unto 
them in parables?’’ The Lord said unto them ; “ Because it is 
given unto you to know the mysteries of the kingdom of heaven, 
but to them it is not given.” Why? ‘Because seeing, they 
see not; and hearing, they hear not; neither do they under- 
stand; and their eyes have they closed.” But blessed are your 
eyes, for they see; and your ears, for they hear. 

The parable is intelligible only to faith. It speaks in an 
unknown tongue to the fallen faculties of the unregenerated 
mind. So much is true of supernatural revelation in any form. 
Reason cannot transcend the limits of its own helplessness. 
Its wings are too impotent for such a lofty flight. Even the 
‘princes of this world” are unable to know the “ wisdom of 
God in a mystery’”—the truth as it is in Jesus. Christ said My 
doctrine is not mine, but His that sent Me. If any man will do 
His will, he shall know of the doctrine. Thisis both the will 
and work of God that ye believe on Him whom God hath sent— 
Faith in full emphatic positiveness, and essentially comprehen- 
sive! The mere negative moonshine of fanciful assent to some 
colossal stride of scriptural wonder is but the mimicry and 
mockery of faith. The dynamic power of God’s kingdom be. 
gets and necessitates a faith that knows rather than a know- 
ledge that believes. Such faith can look through the transpa- 
rent vail of the natural and behold the transporting mystery of 
the supernatural in the person of the Christ and the Holy 
Catholic Church. Its possibility is predicable of the fact that 
the supernatural Son of the living God has looked and is still 
looking through the vail, and, by the preaching of the Gospel, 
calls to the Nathaniels of a ruined race to come from the cursed 
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and withering fig-tree of fallen humanity to the Tree of Life 
which is in the midst of the paradise of God. Here, faith is 
not only a “ hearty trust,”’ but the very evidence of things not 
seen in the dubious darkness of perverted reason, and the very 
substance of things that can not be hoped for in the fallen con- 
stitution of the world. Happy is the soul in possession of this 
Jewel of inestimable worth! Unto such it is given to know 
the mysteries of the kingdom so far as essential unto salvation. 
Pending the revelation of other mysteries patience has her 
perfect work in waiting for the advent of absolute perfection. 

This faith has its being in the family of the faithful. Both 
its Alpha and Omega are encompassed in the covenant. To 
understand any parabolic truth, man must be in the element of 
the truth, as well as have the elements of the truth in him. 
Christ is full of grace and truth, (John i. 14). The Church is 
His fullness (Eph. i. 23) as well as the ground and pillar of the 
truth. We must therefore be in the Church before we can be 
in the element of truth unto salvation. More. Faith must 
and does apprehend the Holy Catholic Church in the sense of 
the Creed. ‘Those who fail to apprehend the Church in this 
sense, as the veritable mystery of godliness, may, indeed, walk 
about Zion, tell her towers, consider her palaces and mark her 
bulwarks bristling with the defensive bayonets of truth, but 
cannot enter the “ Holiest of all” and behold the ravishing 
glory of the New Testament Shechinah as unveiled in the true 
tabernacle which the Lord pitched. (Heb. viii. 2). Amidst the 
disconsolate negations and desolations of defective faith, how 
thankful Christian charity is that there is a salvation “as 
by fire.” How terribly sublime will be the conflagration of the 
“wood,” “hay” and “stubble” both of Romish and Ration- 
alistic architecture. From the fate of those who neither appre- 
hend, nor are apprehended, Good Lord deliver us. Out of the 
Church, the parabolic pillar of fire is either a pillar of dark 
cloud only, or a portentous prophecy of fiery indignation felt in 
the fearful forebodings of a “judgment to come.” How great 
the darkness of the human soul when the natural light within 
it reflects its deep and dreadful intensity. ‘ Unto them that 
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are without, all these things are done in parables, that seeing, 
they may see and not perceive.” (Mark iv. 11). Distance, here 
lends no enchantment to the view, except that of deep delusion. 
The natural man receiveth not the things of the Spirit. “God 
makes known His ways unto Moses and His acts unto the 
children of Israel.” ‘ Unto them is committed the oracles of 
God.” Others have neither right to consult nor power to un- 
derstand their teachings. Blessed are they who are not only 
called to the marriage supper of the Lamb, but whose feast of 
faith in Christ is not without its corresponding and complement- 
ing faith in the “* Bride” and “ Lamb’s wife.” For such there 
is a veritable communion of saints. They are the legitimate 
children of the bride-chamber, and have legitimate claims to 
that inheritance whose principle is life, whose purity is immacu- 
late and whose beauty fadeth not away. No wonder that they 
hear the Bridegroom’s voice and rejoice in the prospect of His 
coming. Having been planted in the house of the Lord, they 
may reasonably hope to flourish in the courts of our God. In 
this blessed communion of saints, faith has Christ for its ground, 
Revelation for its guide, and Heaven for its goal. For such the 
parable parts the folds and fragments of the temple’s vail and 
points to the panorama of the world to come. How beautiful 
the scenery thus uncurtained to confront the organ of spiritual 
vision! How transcendently glorious must be the more mag- 
nificent mysteries of the “ Most Holy Place.” 





Our Educational Policy. 


Art. VIII—OUR EDUCATIONAL POLICY.* 


WE do not propose to discuss this subject at length. We 
wish merely to present some statements that may serve to cor- 
rect certain misconceptions, and thus aid to bring about a better 
general understanding in the Church. 

It is sometimes given out, that the Eastern Synod has adopt- 
ed an educational policy, and that this policy defines the char- 
acter, which our classical schools should assume in relation to 
the College at Lancaster. This, we think, isa mistake. Synod 
has never, so far as we know, legislated on this subject. The 
history of the case, according to our recollection, is this. The 
only school under the care of a Classis in the Eastern Synod 
for many years was the Clarion Collegiate Institute. In 1865 
the Mercersburg Classis established another, and called it 
Mercersburg College, and obtained a charter for it with this 
title. The subject of establishing others was then agitated, and 
Lebanon Classis went forward in starting Palatinate College, 
and later Philadelphia Classis took under its care, in some form, 
we believe, Ursinus College. There is nothing in the Constitu- 
tion of the Church, which prescribes what shall be the character 
of our literary institutions. It does not refer to them. In 
regard to Theological Seminaries, it does provide that they shall 
be under the care of the District Synods, in the bounds of which 
they are located. We are of the opinion, that no lower body 
than a Synod, whether a Classis or a Board, has the authority 
or right to establish or maintain a Theological Seminary to edu- 
cate young men for the ministry in the Reformed Church. We 
do not believe, that a Classis or Board have the authority or 
right to provide in any way to give young men a course in theo- 
logical study, with the view to prepare them for the ministry, 
even without the formal appointments of a Seminary. Where 
this is attempted under the alleged right of individual ministers 
to prepare young men for the ministry, we believe it is an eva- 


* Note.—Several articles intended for this number, one of which is from the 
Editor, have been unavoidably crowded out. 
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sion of one of the plain provisions of the Constitution. We 
believe further, that, where this is done, the Synod is in duty 
bound to take measures to prevent any of its ministers from en- 
gaging in the work. 

But the case is different, it seems to us, in regard to purely 
literary institutions. In reference to them, the Constitution is 
silent. The fact remains, it is true, that the Eastern Synod 
has taken under its care Franklin and Marshall College, agree- 
ing on condition of the transfer, to raise a certain amount for 
its increased endowment. And from this it might be inferred, 
that the Synod does not wish any other Reformed College to 
be established within its territory, and further that it desires 
all other schools under the care of the Classes to be subsidiary 
to this College. But this inference loses its force, when we 
consider, that at the meeting of Synod at Hagerstown a commit- 
tee was appointed to report on the subject of our educational 
policy in regard to the College and these schools, and that the 
committee reported, that they could not agree, and had no poli- 
cy to recommend. The Synod then took no action in the 
premises. This shows that Synod has taken no action on the 
subject, not because the matter was never brought to its notice, 
but for some other reason. Again, we have the fact, that the 
Synod at Mechanicsburg directed the Board of Trustees of the 
Seminary to lease the Seminary property to the Regents of 
Mercersburg College for ninety-nine years, knowing that those 
regents were carrying on a chartered College, with all the ap- 
pointments of a College. It seems clear then, that the Synod 
has adopted or specified no policy in regard to literary institu- 
tions under the care of the Classes. Whether it has the con- 
stitutional right to do so, whether it would be proper to do so, 
supposing it has the constitutional right, or whether it is right 
for a Classis to carry forward a College, in view of the fact that 
Synod has its own College, are questions which we do not pro- 
pose to consider now. 

The removal of the Theological Seminary to Lancaster cer- 
tainly shows, that Synod regards Lancaster as the centre of her 
literary and theological institutions, but to what extent the 
Classes can labor in maintaining literary institutions consistent- 
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ly with this arrangement, is still left, we think, to their own 
discretion. 

It is not difficult to see, that the educational policy in Church 
and State in this country is still unsettled. We are yet work- 
ing only in the beginnings of our history.* In comparing our 
institutions with those of Prussia, or Germany, for instance, a 
variety of questions arise. To establish academies of a thorough 
character, to be feeders for our Colleges, would not bring our 
system into agreement with theirs. A German Gymnasium is 
nearly equivalent to an American College. It does not under- 
take quite so much, leaving out the course in philosophy and 
science philosophically studied, and as a consequence it does 
more thoroughly what it undertakes. Our Colleges combine 
the studies of the Gymnasium and the University in one, and 
in doing this they unquestionably undertake too much and do 
too little. We greatly need in this country more thoroughness 
and drill in the elementary studies. The study of the ancient 
languages is likely to fall into low repute, not because we have 
too much in this department, but because we fail to properly 
master them. One reason of this is, because students are put 
into philosophical studies before they have mastered their ele- 
mentary course, and, in carrying forward the latter, find too 
little time to master the former at the same time. This is most 
sensibly felt in our Colleges in the Reformed Church, in which 
the course in philosophy takes larger dimensions than in most 
American Colleges. For the sake of our rich and full course 
in philosophy, including now Psychology, Logic, Alsthetics, 
Ethics, History of Philosophy and Philosophy of History, we 
could most heartily wish, that the Church would liberally endow 
one or two professorships at least, to provide for lectures in a 
post-graduate course. Without this either our elementary drill, 
or our course in philosophy must be dwarfed. Here lies the 
beginning of a University, which we yet hope the Church 
will provide for. To attempt to remedy this defect by merely 
making our preparatory schools more thorough and honest (a 
reformation most devoutly to be wished for) would not meet the 
case unless the College was so changed as to bring into it what 
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would be equivalent to a post-graduate course. We believe a 
beginning at the upper end would serve greatly to draw after it 
the lower, whereas to commence below, with no adequate provi- 
sion at the conclusion, would fail in accomplishing the desired 
end. 

In considering this subject, we meet also the practical diffi- 
culty of the peculiar relation of Church and State in this coun- 
try. We believe our American position on this subject is in 
advance of the European. We advocate no union of Church 
and State such as prevails there. Yet it is clear, that in carry- 
ing forward the work of education, as well as in some other 
matters, we have not yet determined in what way these two, the 
Church and the State, may mutually labor. The State has its 
own system, a system which will be found to be beset with new 
difficulties, as it goes forward to provide for higher education, 
and more liberal culture. Hitherto this department has been 
left mainly to the Church; but it is plain, that the State will 
not rest satisfied, until it has taken hold of this, in some way, 
itself. Already the question as to the work of the State in 
maintaining Colleges is agitated. Shall it merely aid the high- 
er Church institutions, or shall it claim the right to determine 
in part what the character of these shall be? Its own system 
thus far has been Christless; will it seek to remedy this evil? 
If not, is it safe for the Church to enter into any alliance with 
it? The time may come, when the State will yield so far to 
the claims of the Church, as to agree that it needs her to infuse 
proper spirit into the education of its citizens, and then the 
State may aid the Church also in the support of her institutions ; 
but that time has not yet come, and for the present we would 
a(lvocate energetic work on the part of the Church to organize 
her own schools from the College down to the parochial school. 
Better make pecuniary sacrifices than to sacrifice her own chil- 
dren to a godless education. 

We have penned these remarks, in order to show, that our edu- 
cational policy is not yet fixed, and that some are in danger of 
mistaking their own notions in regard to it for Synodical enact- 
ments. It is not wise nor well to impugn the motives of those 
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who are laboring in the educational work in a way that we may 
not approve. In our zeal for our Alma Mater, we may con- 
ceive some to be unwise and disloyal, who have proved their 
loyalty to the cause of Christian education and the Church 
through many years of hard toil. Let us learn to trust each 
other, and in things doubtful exercise the largest charity. We 
make no doubt but that our humble efforts in various ways 
throughout the Church will in due time harmonize. History is 
more powerful than individuals, and with true hearts and faith- 
ful hands, what at times may seem only confusion worse con- 
founded, will prove itself in the end to be the necessary chaos 
from which will issue order and beauty. 





RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


THE CoNSERVATIVE REFORMATION AND ITs THEOLOGY; As repre- 
sented in the Augsburg Confession, and in the Histery and Lite- 
rature of the Evangelical Lutheran Church. By Charles P. 
Krauth, D.D., Norton Professor of Theology in the Evangelical 
Lutheran Seminary, and Professor of Intellectual and Moral 
Philosophy in the University of Pennsylvania. Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippincott & Co. 1871. 

This work has been before the public for some time, and we had 
looked into it somewhat before it came into our hands through the 
kindness of the author. A notice of it appears in the present num- 
ber of this Review, by a clergyman of the Lutheran Church. The 
notice, as it purports, is from the Lutheran stand-point, and is, 
therefore, flattering in its endorsement of all the positions of the 
author. It will be understood, of course, that its appearance does 
not involve, in any way, an endorsement of all its positions by this 
Review. 

Another notice of this book is appearing in the “ Reformed 
Church Messenger,” by Dr. J. W. Nevin, from the Reformed stand- 
point. We feel called upon, therefore, to refer, but briefly and in 
a ws way, to the work at this time. : 

r. Krauth ranks among the leading scholars and theologians 
of this country. He is unquestionably in possession of the most 
abundant resources to enable him to present his theme with masterly 
historical ability. This volume presents the results of years of 
faithful and persevering study. Though it is made up of separate 
and independent treatises, yet it easily and naturally falls under 
the unity of its title, and presents altogether the best statement 
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and defence of the Lutheran side of the Reformation, that has yet 
appeared in this country. 

o long as both the Lutheran and the Reformed theologies in 
this country were drifting into the current of Puritanism, there 
seemed to be no occasion to discuss the differences between them. 
These differences vanished before the danger that impended of both 
theologies, and to some extent Churches also, being lost in the un- 
sacramental and unchurchly spirit of the times. Hence the Ge. nan 
Reformed Church was prepared to make common cause with the 
Lutheran Church, even before this latter was awake to the danger, 
in reviving the general doctrine of sacramental grace. The two 
stand together as against the rationalistic position of Puritanism on 
the subject of the Church and the sacraments. Lifted. out of this 
false position into which the theologies of both Churches had, to a 
large extent, fallen in this country, they can now look each other 
in the face, as honest men, representing the two sides of the great 
Protestant Reformation. 

Yet it ought not to be forgotten, that we live, not in the sixteenth, 
but, in the nineteenth century. The Reformed Church has made 
some progress in theology. ‘The days of the old war between the 
two confessions have passed away, and the treatment of the general 
subject of difference between them, must necessarily reveal a pro- 
gress. Yet it is just here, that, in our view, Dr. Krauth seems to 
fail. He does not seem willing to make account of this progress 
of theology on both sides, as the later German theologians, both 
Lutheran and Reformed, are prepared to do. Indeed, his funda- 
mental position, that the Lutheran was the only tree Reformation, 
and the Reformed only one-sided and radical, disqualifies him, as 
it appears to us, for doing justice to the Reformed Church. 

Yet we do not regret, that the topics he so ably brings before the 
theological public of America, are made subjects of discussion. 
They are topics of grave importance, and their study cannot but 
prove a benefit. To our mind the differences between the Lutheran 
and Reformed Confessions start from their different views of the 
person of Christ, or rather they centre there. This brings with it 
different views of the office of the Holy Spirit in relation to Christ, 
and then too a difference in the views of the Lord’s Supper. But 
we do not propose to designate the difference on these points in this 
brief notice. Although strongly denominational, we regard Dr. 
Krauth’s work as a valuable contribution to theological literature, 
for which he deserves the thanks, not only of his own Church, but 
even of those which may decidedly differ with him. 


Tue DiaLocues or Pxato, Translated into English with Anal 
and Introductions. By B. Jowett, M.A., Master of Balliol 
College, Regius Professor of Greek in the University of Oxford. 
In four volumes. New York: Charles Scribner & Company. 
1871. 
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No one can enter properly into communion with the literature, 

philosophy, and life, of the ancient heathen world, without some 
amiliarity with Plato. It is only professional scholars, however, 
who can study the whole of his works in the original. The little 
taste we get in a college course can do no more than whet the appe- 
tite, if an appetite has been created, for the rest of his writings. 
While translations for the college student had better be eschewed, 
the ones here presented will be of great service to those, who, pre- 
pared to appreciate the writings of this great master of thought, 
cannot find time to study him extensively in the original. 

The work here brought out by the enterprising publishers, Scrib- 
ner & Company of New York, has the guarantee for its reliability, 
in the name and position of the author, and the outward appear- 
ance is such as to render it an ornament in the library. It com- 
prises all the writings of Plato. 


A Harmony or THE Four GospeLs IN GREEK, according to the 
text of Tischendorf; with a Collation of the Textus Receptus, and 
of the Texts of Griesbach, Lachmann, and Tregelles. By 
Frederick Gardener, D. D., Professor in the Berkeley Divinity 
School. Author of “A Commentary on the Epistle of St. Jude,” 
“ A Harmony of the Gospels in English,” ete. Andover: Warren 
F. Draper. Edinburg: H. T. Clark, 38 George Street. 1871. 


This Harmony of the Gospels claims certain distinctive features 
to recommend it as compared with other Harmonies, of which we 
note the following: 

1. A critical text. “This may already be found in Tischendorf’s 
valuable Synopsis Evangelica, but not in combination with the 
other features, and even this text is mot as yet conformed to his 
latest edition.” 

2. All distinct quotations from the Old Testament are given in 
full in the margin according to Tischendorf’s edition of the LXX., 
together with the var. lect. of the Alexandrine text, and of the 
Codex Sinaiticus, and also of the versions of Aquila, Symmachus, 
and Theodotion, when any of these are matters of interest or im- 
portance. 

3. A selection of parallel references has been placed in the 
margin, Xe. 

4. Brief notes, relating only to matters of harmony. 

There are other features to which we cannot refer. Altogether, 
we have been much pleased with this Harmony, and recommend it 
to those, whose studies lead them to an examination of the original 
text of the Gospels. 


AMEBICANISMS; THE ENGLISH OF THE New WorxD. By M Schele 
De Vere, LL.D., Professor of Modern Languages in the Univer- 
sity of Virginia. Author of “Studies in English,” etc. New 
York: Charles Scribner & Company. 1872. 
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This is a very presentable volume of some 600 pages, giving the 
peculiarities of the American diction, under twelve different heads. 
The chapter under the head of the German, might have been con- 
siderably amplified in proportion to the other chapters.‘ The book 
is an accession to our linguistic literature, and will prove interest- 
ing and entertaining to all who feel interested in studying the 
growth of the English language in America, or who desire merely 
to become acquainted with many words peculiar to this country, 
their derivation, etc. 


Retiaious Paritosopny; or, NATURE, MAN, AND THE BIBLE WIT- 
NESSING TO Gop AND TO Retiaious TrutH, being the substance 
of four courses of lectures delivered before the Lowell Institute, 
between the years 1845-1853. By Alonzo Potter, D.D., LL.D. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 1872 


The author of these lectures was widely known in this country 
as a man of lovely spirit, of sound judgment, untiring zeal for the 
romotion of a sound Christianity. His mind was well stored with 
nowledge, and he was able to communicate his knowledge to 
others in a pleasing style. 

The book which contains the lectures now referred to, is appro- 
pony styled a religious philosophy. It seeks tu employ the 

ight of nature to lead to the greater light of revelation. The 
general theme of the relation of these two to each other, we need 
not say, has become one of the great questions of the age in which 
we live. Dr. Potter seemed to have a kind of foresight as to the 
importance of this question, and opens it on broad and compre- 
hensive ground. No doubt some of the chapters would have been 
modified and improved, to suit the new phases of thought and in- 
vestigation, had the author lived a few years longer. He was en- 
gaged in the revision of this and other works at the time of his 
death, which occurred during a sea voyage he had undertaken for 
the benefit of his health. 

According to a promise made, his son, now President of Union 
College, in which his father was, at the time these lectures were 
delivered, Professor of Moral Philosophy, has edited this volume, 
as a task of filial love. It will no doubt be sought for and read, 
especially in the large communion over which Bishop Potter pre- 
sided for a number of yeara. 


Snort Srupres on Great Supsects. By James Anthony Froude, 
M.A. Late Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford. Second Series. 
New York: Charles Scribner & Company. 1871. 


The author of this volume has become widely known through 
his History of England. The t subjects discussed are, Calvin- 
ism, A Bishop of the Twelfth Century, Father Newman on “ The 
Grammar of Assent,” Condition and Prospects of Protestantism, 
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England and her Colonies, A Fortnight in Kerry, two parts, Re- 
ciprocal Duties of State and Subject, The Merchant and his Wife, 
On Progress, The Colonies, Education, England’s War, the Eastern 
Question, Scientific Method applied to History. These are interest- 
ing subjects, and handled with ability. Froude does not profess to 
be a theologian, and his papers on subjects of a theological charac- 
ter, are written from the standpoint of the historian. His article 
on Calvinism is able, but it fails to see that Christianity presents 
another starting-point than reason, or even the divine decree, viz. : 
the person of our Lord Jesus Christ. Calvinism is a strong system, 
as Stoicism was, with which its philosophic adherents always com- 
pare it, but it does not present the true central principle for Chris- 
tianity. 

Froude is a Protestant, with somewhat of a partizan spirit. He 
can see very little good in Romanism on certain topics, though on 
others he is quite liberal, and sees much of a falling off in Protes- 
tantism. His notions of reform, not through the ministry and 
Church as such, nor theology, but through the laity, and an earnest 
Christian life, contain truths, but they are oue-sided. Altogether 
these papers furnish very interesting reading. 


A History or PuiLosopuy, rroM THALES TO THE PRESENT TIME. 
By Dr. Friedrich Ueberweg, late Professor of Philosophy in the 
University of Konigsberg. Translated from the Fourth German 
Edition. By Geo. 8. Morris, A. M., Professor of Modern Lan- 
guages in the University of Michigan. With additions by Noah 

*orter, D.D., LL.D., President of Yale College. With a Preface 
by the Editors of the Philosophical and Theological Library. 
Vol. 1.—History of the Ancient and Medieval Philosophy. 
New York: Charles Scribner & Company. 1872. 


This is the first of a series of works that are being brought out 
by Henry B. Smith, D.D., and Philip Schaff, D.D., Professors in 
the Union Theological Seminary, New York. They are to be trans- 
lations from recent German works, with additions, and are to con- 
stitute a Theological and Philosophical Library. They will be wel- 
comed by many students and scholars in this country, who, though 
somewhat acquainted with the German language, can make much 
more rapid progress in the study of such works, when translated 
into their own tongue. Still more will they be welcomed by those, 
who may not be prepared to study them at all in the German lan- 

uage. 
. The history of Philosophy is a comparatively new study in this 
country. Indeed, the study of Philosophy itself is only beginning 
to take a place in the curriculum of American Colleges. There 
are exceptions, among which we may class Franklin and Marshall 
College, at Lancaster, Pa., of which Dr. J. W. Nevin, is President, 
confessedly one of the first metaphysical scholars of the age. Its 
course in philosophy, embracing Psychology, Logic, Xsthetics, 
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Ethics, and the Philosophy of History, is more full and thorough, 
we believe, than that of American Colleges generally, if not of any 
one of them. Yet we know also, that there has been great progress 
in the study of philosophy in this country, during the last twenty 
years Such works as Christianity and Greek Philosophy, by Dr. 
Cocker, Intellectual Philosophy = Dr. Porter, besides others that 
might be named, reveal a high order of philosophical talent. 

It is beginning to be felt, that the study of philosophy requires a 
knowledge of its history. This is brought out, in a marked way, 
in Dr. Porter’s work. But the case requires, that this subject should 
find its place as an independent study. For this purpose we have 
been poorly off for text-books in this country. Schwegler’s outline 
is very brief, and somewhat obscure in the translation. Morrell’s 
covers only a portion of the ground. This work of Ueberweg seems 
to have many advantages over any that we have. It is comprised 
in two volumes—andé the matter is so arranged, that the main out- 
line in large type is comparatively brief, while the sections in small 
type present a full and elaborate treatment of the topics discussed. 
It presents the latest results of German study. It is a work that 
we have been wanting to find, and we have no doubt there are 
others who will be glad to get it, as well as the succeeding volumes, 
promised by the Editors, on theology and philosophy. This first vol- 
ume is octavo, beautifully gotten up, and contains about 480 pages. 


Insects aT Home. wary 5 Popular Account of Insects, their 


Structure, Habits, and Transformations. By the Rev. J. G. 
Wood, M.A., F.LS., &e. Author of “ Homes without Hands,” 
“Bible Animals,” “Common Objects of the Sea-Shore and 
Country.” ete. With upwards of 700 figures. By E. A. Smith 
and J. B. Zwecker. Engraved by G. Pearson. New York: 
Charles Scribner & Company. 1872. 


This is a large volume of between 600 and 700 pages, elegantly 
bound, and beautifully illustrated with fine engravings. It is a full 
treatise on Entomology, but prepared in such popular style, as to 
render it interesting to all. We would commend it as a useful and 
instructive family book. _ The world of insects is not to be despised. 
It forms one of the grand divisions of animated nature. Our child- 
ren ought to be instructed in regard to it, and farmers, horticultu- 
rists and others will find it specially interesting. Every bug and 
beetle, yea, every insect is here described, with its habits, etc. The 
engravings serve to enable the reader to identify these little crea- 


tures. 


THe Wonpers or WATER. From the French of Gaston Tissan- 
dier. Edited, with numerous Additions, by Schele De Vere, D.D., 
LL.D., of the University of Virginia, Author of “Studies in 
English,’ “ Americanisms,” etc. ith sixty four illustrations. 
New York: Charles Scribner & Company. 1872. 
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Those who have procured the former volumes of the Illustrated 
Library of Wonders, will be pleased to add this additional volume. 
It gives information of every kind in regard to this large portion of 
inorganic nature, and contains useful hints on the hygiene of water, 
mineral springs, &c., &c. This volume is brought out in still more 
handsome style than the former volumes, All may read it with 
profit and pleasure, but especially will the children be delighted 
with it. 


Tue History or Greece. By Professor Dr. Ernst Curtius. Trans- 
lated by Adolphus William Ward, M.A., Fellow of St. Peter’s 
College, Cambridge; Professor of History in Owen’s College, 
Manchester. Revised after the last German edition. By W. A. 
Packard, Ph. D. Professor of Latin in the College of New Jersey. 
Vol. Il. New York: Charles Scribner & Company. 1871. 


This volume embraces Book the Second. From the Dorian Mi- 
gration to the Persian Wars, and Book the Third, From the Ter- 
mination of the Ionian Revolt to the Outbreak of the Peloponne- 
sian War. This work is enriched with German research and learn- 
ing, and the translation runs as smoothly as though it were written 
originally in English. It is brought out in uniform style with 
Mommsen’s History of Rome. 


JAPAN IN OUR Day. Compiled and arranged by Bayard Taylor. 
New York: Charles Scribner & Company, 1872. Pp. 280. 


The publishers of this volume, issued in successive volumes, a 
series of books, entitled “ Library of Wonders.” They were full 
of interest, and imparted a great variety of useful information. The 
series proved very popular, and obtained a wide circulation. 

The same maw five have projected another series of volumes, 
equally cheap, convenient, interesting, and valuable. They are to 
cover anuther sphere, affording similar, if not greater room, for 
special attraction. The new series is to be entitled, “The Library 
of Travel, Exploration, and Adventure,” and “is designed to fur- 
nish a clear, picturesque, and tolerably complete survey of our pre- 
sent knowledge of lands and races, as it is supplied by the narra- 
tives of travelers and explorers, especially those of our own times.” 
They are to be edited by Bayard Taylor. 

The work before us is the initial volume of the series. It fur- 
nishes an interesting and attractive history of Japan, as it is known 
at the present day, compiled from the most recent and most reliable 
sources. It is largely embellished with handsomely executed 
illustrations. 

A remarkable change of policy has recently taken place in the 
Japanese government. The empire is now becoming open to the 
introduction of the arts and ideas of modern civilization. The 
Japanese themselves are gathering personally, knowledge from 
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abroad. All this is very naturally followed by a corresponding in- 
crease on the part of other nations, in their knowledge of the Japan- 
ese institutions and people. The future, with regard to Japan looks, 
at present, peculiarly hopeful; and all who are interested in the 
progress of human affairs, will hail with delight, the appearance of 
a volume like that before us. The compiler’s reputation as an 
author is a sufficient guarantee for its excellence and worth. F. 


Tue THEoLocy oF THE New Testament. A Hand-book for Bible 
Students. By the Rev. J. J. Van Oosterzee, D D., Professor of 
Theology in the University of Utrecht. Translated from the 
Dutch, by Maurice J. Evans, B. A., Translator of Dr. Hoffmann’s 
“ Prophecies of Our Lord and His Apostles.” New York: Dodd 
& Mead, Publishers, No. 762 Broadway, 1871. Pp. 446. 


The facilities for studying the word of God are greatly multiply- 
ing at the present day. The student of the divine oracles is not 
likely to be left destitute of means for carrying forward his favorite 
pursuit. Every day seems to bring new contributions in this direc- 
tion, immediately into his hands. The work, the title of which is 
given above, is destined to fill a prominent place in the general 
sphere just indicated. 

Dr. Oosterzee is acknowledgedly not only the ablest theological 
writer in the Reformed Church of Holland, but also occupies no 
mean place amongst the various divines of acknowledged ability in 
the general Christian world. His writings have been introduced, 
to some extent, in translations, into this country, so that he is by no 
means unknown to the American Christian public. The volume 
before us is an admirable one of its kind. We like its terseness 
and its genial warmth withal. Its general orthodoxy and thorough- 
ness are by no means its least commendations. A book like this 
has been greatly needed, not only for the general student of the 
Bible; but especially for such as are engaged in a regular course 
of theological study. We believe the work is destined to become a 
welcome and indispensable text-book in all our Theological Semi- 
naries. F 


A CompaRATIVE History oF Reicion. By James C. Moffat, 

D. D., Professor in the Theological Seminary at Princet n. Part 

I. Ancient Scriptures. New York: Dodd & Mead, 762 Broad- 

way. 

The subject treated in this work is one of growing interest and 
importance at the present time. There have not been wanting 
those, who have been lately going over at least a portion of the 
field covered by it, and presenting the results as professedly reached 
by them, in such form as not always to make the most favorable 
impression in regard to the superiority claimed for the Chrisrian 
religion above every other. A more thorough and impartial re- 
search, such as is carried forward in this work, cannot but lead ‘to 
more happy conclusions. 





